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Gibson’s Lmprovement in the Manufac- 
ture of Coal Gas. 
—_— a 

The importance of dispensing with the dip-pipe sea 
in the manufacture of illuminating gas, has for a long 
time engaged the attention of gas engineers, but, with 
comparatively few exceptions, we believe, it has not 
been sufficiently appreciated by them ; for had it been 
otherwise, it is reasonable to suppose that there would 
have been some method devised for accomplishing the 
purpose, which would have come into general use. 

At the present time more attention is being given 
to the subject than at any time previous in this coun- 
try, and it will doubtless lead 
to the general adoption of 
some method by which so 
desirablé an end can be rea- 
dily and safely attained. 
Many devices for this pur- 
pose have been brought to 
the notice of gas engineers 
by inventors in England and 
America, but none have as 
yet found sufficient favor to 
cause any one of them to be 
brought into general use. 
This may be attributed, per- 
haps, not entirely to the im- 
practicability of the methods 
which have been proposed 
for accomplishing the object, 
but, in part, to the incredu- 
lity of managers of gas works 
as to the importance of the 
subject. 

In a former number of this 
Journal we called the atten- 
tion of our readers to the so- 
called ‘* Gibson Improve- 
ment,” patented October 5, 1869, and gave, in con- 
nection with a description of it, some account of 
what is claimed for it, in effecting a saving of coal, ete. 
It is our present purpose to show that some of the ob- 
jections which have been raised against its being 
brought into general use are without foundation. 

The plan first adopted by Mr. Gibson consisted of a 
hollow conical plug, placed at the lower end of the 
dip-pipe (which was shortened so as not to reach the 
coal tar in the hydraulic main), so arranged, in con 
nection with a rod and lever, as to be readily raised 
and lowered to close and open the orifice. No serious 
objection was found to this plan, and it is still in use 
in connection with some benches of retorts; but any 
plan where the valve, or cut off, is out of sight and in- 
accessible, while the works are in operation, is objec- 
tionable, and is faulty, compared with one where the 
parts can be seen and reached at all times. The ar- 
rangement ‘finally adopted, however, by Mr. Gibson 
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as the best, after many trials of various pluns, is that 
to which we have before referred. For the practica- 
bility of its application, it is necessary that the valve 
made use of should possess certain qualifications. 

Ist. It should be perfectly tight when closed, and 
not liable to become leaky by long continued use in 
the service required of it. 

2nd. It should not be liable to derangement. 

3rd, It should be capable of being opened and 
closed quickly, at all times, and the parts should not 
be liable to adhere, however long it may remain closed. 

4th, It should not be liable to become clogged and 
obstructed by coal tar, or other heavy hydrocarbons, 





i: Fig. 2. 


or ammoniacal salts, to which it is exposed. 

5th. It should not be acted upon by sulphurous or 
nitrogenous compounds, with which it is more or less 
likely to be brought in contact. 

6th. It should possess durability, corresponding to 
that of other parts of the gas apparatus in general use, 
such as the stand-pipes, bridge-pipes, etc. 

It is claimed that the valve made use of, in the plan 
under consideration, possesses all of these reqnire- 
ments. It is known as the ‘‘ Chapman Valve,” for 
which letters patent of the United States were granted 
September 7, 1869. This valve, from the nature of 
its construction, is always a tight valve. The gate or 
plug is cylindrical in form, either circular or eliptic, 
and it is hollow and tapering, with guides to prevent 
it from turning. Its bearing, or seat, is Babbitt metal, 
which is cast around it, and confined firmly in the 
shell or body of the valve by a dove-tailed groove, 
into which the soft metal, when fused, is poured. 








This alloy expands on cooling, and becomes fixed 
firmly in its place. In the body of the valve there is 
a recess, which allows the conical plug to have further 
entrance in case there is any wear, or compression, of 
the soft metal. The plug is not only hollow, but its 
lower edge is beveled, so that any substance adhering 
to the seat will not prevent the valve from closing. It 
js evident that there is no grinding necessary to ren- 
der it tight, and that, from the great dissimilarity of 
the two metals which are brought in contact, and the 
unctuous character of one of them, there can be no 
danger from adhesion, however long the valve may be 
allowed to remain closed. 

That this valve, as an ad 
junct to the Gibson Improve- 
ment, fulfils all the require- 
ments above mentioned, is 
proved by the use to which 
it has been subjected in gas 
works for more than two 
years, so far as this term of 
trial admits; and the fact 
that the valves which havo 
been longest in use show no 
signs of deterioration, would 
seem to be sufficient to re- 
move all scepticism on the 
subject. In order to test 
this, one of the valves which 
had been in use in connection 
with a bench of retorts for 
nearly two years, was de- 
tached from its connection 
with the bridge-pipe and hy- 
draulic main, on the 8th day 
of February last, and com- 
pared by us with a new valve 
which had never been used, 
Themost careful scrutiny 
afforded no indications of wear from attrition or che- 
mical action. During the time mentioned, though it 
had been constantly in use, even the stuffing box had 
not been repacked, and testimony given under oath, 
shows that nothing had been done to it to keep it in 
order, from the time it was put up until it was taken 
down for examination, excepting to wipe and oil the 
spindle two or three times each week. 

Objection has been made to the use of any contriv- 
ance by which the dip-pipe seal is dispensed with, from 
a liability to loss of gas, through a defective retort in 
works without an exhauster. But such an objection 
j8 puerile, as any serious defect in a retort could not 
fail to make itself evident, and a second of time only 
is required to close the valve and prevent any loss of 
gas, except that from the charge of coal in the defec- 
tive retort. The enquiry has been made as to what 
would, in such a case, be the consequence, in works 
provided with an exhauster, presuming it to be ‘run 
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below a vacuum.” The answer simply is, that if such 
defective retort was allowed to remain in use, and if 
it was so defective that all the gas generated in it 
would pass into the flues, it would then, in connec- 
tion with the gases in the flues derived from the fuel 
used to heat retorts, be drawn into the hydraulic 
main, and mixed with the gases from the other retorts. 
The only possible harm which could result would be 
to reduce, somewhat, the illuminating power of the 
whole of the gas generaated, by increasing the per- 
centage of the non-luminous portion. 

Objection has been made to the plan under consid- 
eration, as heretofore described, by many gas engi- 
neers, inasmuch as the opening of the valves, after 
charging the retorts and replacing the lids, must de- 
pend entirely upon the fidelity of the workmen em- 
ployed; and as this objection has, in the minds of 
some, proved to be a serious obstacle in the way of its 
being adopted, more especially in those works where 
the number of retorts and of men employed is very 
large, two plans have been devised, the application of 
either of which entirely does away with this objection. 
One more particularly adapted for new works, or in 
the arrangement of new or renewal of old benches of 
retorts, consists of a branch pipe, in which the valve 
is placed, leading from the part of the dip-pipe which 
is outside of the main, and extending to and connect- 
ing with, but not descending into the hydraulic main. 
By this plan the dip-pipe is not dispensed with, and 
it will be evident that while the valve is open the dip- 
pipe will not be in use, and that the gas from the re- 
tort will have a free passage through the branch pipe, 
to the main, unobstructed by the hydraulic seal, and 
also that if, from any cause, the valve should remain 
closed, or become closed, after the retort was charged, 
the dip-pipe would operate in the same manner as it 
would if there was no valve in connection with it. The 
other consists simply in the introduction of a small 
pipe, to connect that portion of the body of the valve 
which is above the gate, with the hydraulic main ; its 
terminus being within the main and below its liquid 
contents, in order to afford an outlet for the gas from 
the retort, should the valve be closed at any time dur- 
ing the ‘‘ working off” of a charge from the retort. 
This pipe, which may be called a safety pipe, may be 
formed of the ordinary wrought iron gas tubing, and 
need not exceed an inch, or an inch and a quarter in 
diameter. It can easily be applied to benches of re- 
torts already fitted with the Gibson Improvement. 

Fig. 1 exhibits the former, and Fig. 2 the latter of 
these arrangements, devised by Mr. Edward Jones of 
the South Boston Gas-Light Company, Manager and 
Engineer of their works. They are so simple as to re- 
quire no further explanation, and it must be evident 
at a glance, that by adopting either of them, in con- 
nection with the Gibson plan, no possible harm can 
arise from neglect of the workmen, growing out of the 
use of the Gibson invention. 

Fig. 1.—R, Retort; M, Mouth-piece; P, Stand- 
pipe; B, Bridge-pipe; V, Valve; H, Hydraulic-main. 

Fig. 2,—R, Retort-; M, Mouth-piece; P, Stand- 
pipe; B, Bridge-pipe; V, Valve; 8, Safety-pipe; H, 
Hydraulic main. 

In place of the branch pipe represented, fig. 1, as 
forming part of the upper portion of the dip-pipe, a 
wrought iron pipe from two to three inches in diame- 
ter, having a valve of corresponding size, may be in- 
serted. Such an arrangement renders this plan capa- 
ble of being adapted to old works, and there is no ap- 
parent reason why it should not answer all the pur- 
pose of the larger pipe therein represented, the size 
being more than sufficient to allow all the gas genera- 
ted from the largest sized retorts in use, to flow freely 
into the main. Although the present bias of gas en- 
gineers is to enlarge rather than contract the pipes 
connecting the retort and main, to avoid the stoppage 
to which small stand-pipes are liable, there is no dan- 
ger of stoppage occurring beyond this pipe. Such an 
arrangement not only renders the plan adaptable to 
all works as now constructed, but considerably reduces 
the first cost of the alteration. 

The best answer ge to all the objections which 
have been made to Mr. Gibson's plan for dispensing 
tee Boe 2 es the simple statement that in those 
works where it has been in use durin iods varying 
from several months to more than tn es no prac- 
tical difficulty has been found in its ment from 
want of care on the part of the workmen employed, or 
from any other cause. The testimony of all who have 
had long experience in its use is in its favor, and it is 
only among those who have had no such experience 
that objections have been raised. The cnly one of 
these objections to which any importance is to be 
given, has been overcome by the method devised 
Mr. Jones, after he had become, by his own experi- 
ments, fully impressed with the importance of doing 
away with the dip-pipe. 

The repeated trials made with benches of retorts to 
which the Gibson Improvement has been applied, in 
connection with heals of retorts with dip-pipes, but 
in all other respects similar, show conclusively that a 
large saving is effected by it, and that the subject is 
not only well worthy the attention of gas engineers, 
but that it imperatively calls for it from all who are 





engaged in the management of, or are in any way in- 
terested in gas works. 

The American Coal Gas-Bight Improvement Com- 
pany was the first to call the attention of Gas-Light 
Companies generally Gomer the United States, to 
the importance to be attached to a method by which 
the pressure upon retorts, caused by the dip-pipes, 
could be avoided ; and it was not till they had done 
so by issuing circulars and pamphlets, nag wes | 
what they had demonstrated, and had made libe 
offers to aid others to verify their results, that the at- 
tention of Gas-Light Companies was awakened to the 
subject. Previous to their doing this, they made nu- 
merous trials of what they deemed to be the most 
practicable contrivance for accomplishing the object, 
and patiently awaited the results, which a year’s expe- 
rience in the manufacture of gas by this method might 
afford them, before committing themselves to the 
public. 

When the only serious objection to the plan pro- 
posed and recommended by them (serious only inas- 
much as it caused many Gas Engineers to hesitate to 
make trial of it) was removed by the modifications 
suggested by Mr. Jones. they took the necessary mea- 
sures to secure them by letters petent, No. 116,450, 
granted to him June 27, 1871, and assigned to them, 
and they are now offered to all Gas-Light Companies, 
in connection with the Gibson Improvement, without 
any additional charge for their use. 

Since their circulars were first issued, and the im- 
portance of the subject made manifest, by the facts 
set forth by them, as the result of their experience, 
several devices have been heenene forward, for the 
purpose, apparently, of evading their letters patent. 
Without pretending to pass judgment upon the respec- 
tive merits of these contrivances, or the ability of the 
inventors of them to sustain their claims for their 
originality, we cannot avoid giving to the American 
Coal Gas-Light Improvement Company the credit to 
which they are entitled, not only for their ansounce- 
ment of important facts, the result of their labors, and 
the wide spread interest they have caused to.be taken 
in the subject, but for the successful introduction of 
their system into a number of gas works where the 
highly beneficial results derived therefrom tre now 
being daily shown. 

Prior to the undertaking of this company, there 
were no gas works in this country (and so far as we 
are informed, in — other), in which the dip-pipe seal 
was not co’ with every retort. The success 
which has attended their system in every instance 
where it has-been applied, leads us to the conclusion 
that, sooner or later, it must come into general use, 
and that the dip-pipe seal which has heretofore been 
looked upon as an essential part of all gas works, will 
be altogether abandoned. 








A New Gas Lamp. 
———»—————— 

An improved “ forge-lamp,” for laboratory use, has 
been designed by Messrs. Delheid and Berge; and al- 
though it is essentially a modification of the Bunsen 
lamp, it is considered to possess important advantages. 
The forge-lamp consists of a ‘‘ bougie burner,” sur- 
mounted by a cylindrical chimney similar to that used 
with the Bunsen burner, but of rather greater diame- 
ter than{that generally employed. This chimney de- 
scends below the gas outlet, and the air which mixes 
with it enters all round the jet. When the gaseous 
mixture is ignited above the chimney a strong draught 
is produced, which serves the purpose of a blowing 
al tus. The air rushesin atthe bottom of the 

ey very energetically. But the flame from the 
burner would be very unsteady, and would be liable to 
be extinguished by a slight gust of air, were it not that 
this first tube is surrounded by a second of still lar- 
er diameter, so that the air for feeding the forge- 
p proper is compelled to pass through the ann 
space between the two tubes; thus, whilst keeping the 
apparatus cool, the air is warmed, which contributes 
to give the forge a great calorific intensity Under 
these conditions the is very perfectly burned, and 
the current of air which burns the gas produces the 
same. effect as if it were forced in by blowing. Com- 
pared with the Bunsen burners, the main distinguish- 
ing features of the forge-lamp are these: The air en- 
ters below the gas outlet, and not on a level, or above 
it, as is usual in Bunsen burners. A larger proportion 
of air is admitted than in Bunsen burners, as these 
have their supply of air simply from larger or smaller 
openings in the air tube, whilst the forge burner re- 
ceives air from the whole extent of the section of the 
tube. And there is an additional cylinder which com- 
pels the air to cool the sides of the tube, and thus pre- 
vents the annoyance of the light running in. As to 
the results, the forge-lamp is claimed to surpass all 
apparatus of the kind hitherto proposed, by the ex- 
traordinary effect considered in pe be a to 
the small quantity of gas consumed, and by its extreme 
simplicity of construction.— Van Nostrand’. 
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Errata, 


The present editor has judged it safe that all the 
proofs of this Journal should be revised by himself 
personally. A somewhat comical illustration of the 
importance of this occurred in the last issue, in his 
brief note of experiments on precipitation of mud from 
saline solutions, whitch was unluckily handed in too 
shortly before going to press to admit of being read in 
proof. The word ‘electriate” was written by him 
elutriate, as scientists will have surmised. Other, less 
important, lapses occur in the same paragraph. 


CHEMICAL EXCERPTS, 


36. SupERsaTuRATED Sauinz Sotvutions.—L. 0. Dz 
Coprzt claims (Chem. News, June 9, 1871) to have 
made in 1868-69 a remarkable discovery as follows: 


**Supersaturated solutions of sulphate of soda are 
usually prepared by cooling, in closed vessels, solu- 
tions saturated at a higher temperature. 

“*T have found that so-called supersaturated solutions 
of sodic sulphate may be prepared at ordinary tempe- 
ratures by simply dissolving a anhydrous salt in cold 
water.” 

If the anhydrous salt has been exposed to air, it 
must be rendered inactive by heat (he says 104° F. is 
is sufficient, but prefers to heat to 212° or more). 
After describing details he says : 

‘* These experiments show that an ordinary satura- 
ted solution of anhydrous sodic sulphate is identical 
with what is commonly called a supersaturated solu- 
tion. Of course I do not mean to imply by the words 
‘solution of anhydrous sodic sulphate’ that the salt in 
the solution is in the anhydrous state. 

‘*Tt is now very generally admitted that crystals of 
the 10-atom salt (Nag 804 ,10H2 O) always bring about 
the solidification of a supersaturated solution of sodic 
sulphate. Among the many who of late years have 
investigated the —atott, Mr. Tomlinson is, I believe, 
the only one who holds the o ite view. 

‘* Completely effloresced Glauber’s salt, though an- 

, also invariably causes crystallization. 

‘It would seem from this that anhydrous sodic sul- 
phate, prepared by drying erystals of Naz SO4 ,10H2 O 
at temperatures below 33° C. is not identical with that 
prepared by heating at temperatures above 33°. They 
are, probably, isomeric modifications, The former, 
whether anhydrous (effloresced) or combined with 10 
atoms water, always causes the supersaturated solution 
to wa pore} the latter, whether anhydrous or com- 
bined with 7 atoms of water not only never does so, 
but may be dissolved in a solution already highly su- 
persaturated. 

Su turated solutions of carbonate of soda and 
of sulp of magnesia may be prepared without heat- 
ing in the same manner as those of sodic sulphate. I 
use for the purpose anhydrous sodic ‘carbonate and 
partially dehydrated magnesic sulphate.” 


37. Coozmnc By Gas.—It has often surprised us 
that there is not in London a much larger consumption 
of sedge purposes other than lighting. For pot 4 
as often been demonstrated, the use of it posses- 
ses many advantages. We have before us now a re- 
port of the house governor of the London Hospital, on 
the results of the use of em.conting apparatus in 
that large establishment, which conclusively proves 
the economy of gasin preventing a great waste of 
meat; and, we may add on our own account, an actual 
saving in cost as compared with coal. The actual sa- 
ving in meat to the hospital in 125 days is said in the 
report to have been 4579 Ibs., very nearly 10,000 Ibs. 
on the whole year, which represents almost £300 of 
money. The cost of gas for roasting the meat con- 
sumed in the hospital appears to be only 1s. day, 
while as cleanliness and saving of + toa and 
trouble, the report states that it is difficult to exagger- 
ate the advantages derived from the adoption of gas 
as the ing material. Convenient apparatus would 
no doubt to a great extension of the use of gas in 
kitchens, omg ee ly in the summer months. — 

Jour. of Gas-Lighting. 





38. a FroM SEs-WEED is recommended as a 
powe disinfecti ent. Marquart, of Bonn, 
states that it is ior han ceaceeal cheaper than bone 
coal, and possesses an extraordinary absorptive power, 
and is especially suited for the disinfection of houses 
and apartments.— Am. Chemist. 

39. Iuprovinc Waive sy Exxorricrry.—Bouchotte 
has disco a be — ordinary wine may be much 
improved in quality by passing a current of electricity 
through it, using platinum electrodes. New wine, 
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treated by electricity, can be readily made to resemble 
wine a year old in flavor and quality.—did. 


40, Cements By Boztrazr.—The following item we 
owe to the Technologist : 

Prof. Boettger prepares cements of diverse colors 
and great hardness by mixing various bases with sol- 
uble glass. (1) Well-sifted sulphide of antimony gives 
a black mass, which, after solidifying, can be polished 
with agate, and then a fine metallic lustre ; 
(2) fine iron-dust, which gives a gray-black cement; 
(3) zine-dust—this. makes a y mass, exceedingly 
hard, which, on polishing, exhibits a brilliant metallic 
lustre of zinc, so that broken or defective zinc castings 
can be mended and restored by a cement that might 
be called acold zinc casting; it adheres firmly to 
metal, stone, and wood ; (4) carbonate of copper gives 
a bright green cement; (5) sesqui-oxide of chromium 
gives a dark green cement ; (6) Thenard’s blue, a blue 
cement; (7) litharge, a yellow ; (8) cinnabar, a bright 
red; (9) carmine, a violet red. The soluble glass 
with fine chalk alone gives a white cement of great 
beauty and hardness. Sulphide of antimony and iron- 
dust, in we proportions, stirred in with soluble 
glass, afford an exceedingly firm, black cement; zinc- 
dust and iron, in equal proportions, yield a hard, dark 
gray cement. As soluble glass can be kept on hand 
in liquid form, and the and coloring matters are 
permanent and cheap, the colored elements can be 
readily prepared when wanted, and the material can 
be kept in stock, ready for use, at little expense,— 
London Artizan. 

41, Nore on Limestone ConTarninG PETROLEUM IN 
Nova Socotra; by D. Honeyman, (Edit. Corr., dated 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Provincial Museum, March 28, 
1871).—We have recently received a quantity of Low- 
er Carboniferous limestone from Kempt in this prov- 
ince, having numerous cells with onal of cal- 
careous spar and petroleum. When the limestone is 
broken, you almost invariably find the cells with the 
petroleum, the latter having a honey-like appearance. 
The limestone is in connection with gypsum.—Amer. 
Jour. Science. 


42. Tae Lovistana SutpHur.—The second artesian 
well sunk with a view of determining the thickness of 
the sulphur beds of Louisiana and the nature of the 
superincumbent strata, has reached & depth of 552 feet. 
At a depth of 428 feet it struck the‘ sulphur-beari 
stratum. This was 112 feetin thickness, made up of 
layers of pure ine sulphur, alternating with 
white limestone mixed with sulphur. These were sur- 
mounted by ——— feet of white = 6 lime- 
stone, and under by twelve feet of limestone con- 
taining some white sulphur. Prof. Hi advances 
the opinion that these deposits had their origin in re- 
actions between and lignite, the former being 
in excess,—Am. . and Review. 








British Association of Gas Managers— 
Dublin Meeting, 1871. 





The first paper read (which we here condense) was 
by Mr. W. J. Warner— 


ON THE BEST FORM OF CONDENSER. 


“To no better subject could the committee have 
drawn the attention of this association than to ‘the 
best form of condenser.’ To no subject has so little ap- 
parent thought been given, and of no part of the man- 
ufacture of gas is so little heed paid as that of conden- 
sation. ‘The manufacture of a subtle, complex, elastic 
fluid, materially affected by temperature, is carried on 
in many works without even the means of ascertaini 
what the temperature of the may be, and without 
any ent for controlling or ting the 
same. Can there, then, be the least surprise that such 
varying results are obtained in both quantity and 
quality even in the same works, with the same des- 
jo of — at moe periods. 

‘* Upon what principle ought the refrigeration of 
to be carried on? Should it be by quel cmmeanens 
influence, or by the intervention of another fluid? 
Though Mr. Lewis Thompson says little, it is believed, 
about the condenser, yet in a paper on Wright's 
‘Ventilating Condenser,” published in 1852, in the 
London Journn of Gas-Lighting, it is said, his “ ori- 
ginal and elaborate investigations have proved that 
while the hydrocarbon vapors contained in Newcastle 
coal gas at 60° have a specific gravity of 3.2, those of 


Boghead ee are only 1.21, and in Wigan can- 
nel gas 1.77, and that the former to, be precipi- 
tated at a higher temperature than two last. The 


safe condensing minimum must, consequently, de 7 
ulated by the nature of the material emplo a in the 
manufacture of the ; therefore ‘a ect condan- 
ser must,’ it is 
varied according to 
and the quantity of gas ing through it.’ 

‘* How has this principle been carried out, so plainly 
laid down 20 years ago? Malam had previously adop- 


ted the arrangement of the submerged condenser, and 
allowing water to flow through and amongst the con- 
densing-chambers. Mr. Livesey, has a conde ser in 
operation, too, I believe, upon the same principle. 
Another arrangement, having the same object in view, 
is that of water trickling over the air condenser. The 
same thing was proposed to be done in another, but 
certainly not more simple way, though patented—the 
application, by mechanical means, of wetted surfaces 
to the condensers, and so cool by evaporation. In 
the annular or ventilating arrangement there is but a 
partial regulation, which is due, not so much to the 
power of ventilation proper, or a strong current of air 
passing through, as to the power of lessening or in- 
creasing the surface action of the atmosphere. Mr. 
Kirkham was the first to apply this principle, and Mr. 
Wright's is a modification, which is identical with a 
refrigerator patented some years previous by a brewer 
—connecting-pipes being employed to conduct the 
gas from the top of one column to the base of the next, 
that the gas may alwgys enter in this order.” 

Mr. Warner then gives tabular statements of three 
experiments made with such apparatus, and proceeds 


to say : 

a4 Tt will be observed, though it may appear re- 
markably strange to some, that there is really no prac- 
tical control over the temperature shown by these ex- 
periments ; thus— 


No. 1. Covers on, temp. 544, air 54 
‘6 9. Covers off, ‘* 49%, ‘* 49 
“ “c “cc ‘cs oRE 


te %, 55, 55 

Now, for the condenser to have answered to the prin- 
ciples laid down, it should have been shown that the 
gas could be maintained at a standard temperature, 
with varying makes and varying atmospheric tempera- 
sarensstbat the gas could be kept either below, at, or 
above the air. This, it is obvious, however, cannot 
be done with an arrangement in which the air alone, 
directly, is the cooling power. 

In the high thermometrical absorbent power of 
water we have the means, and in the refrigeration of 
it the power to maintain the gas at any given temper- 
ature; and from the quantity of water that is used for 
washing and scrubbing, these two separate processes 
—condensing and scrubbing—may well be conducted 
at one opeiation; and with a scrubber constructed 
upon the principle described at the last meeting of the 
association, no difficulty could arise from stoppages. 

The first of the two new scrubbers set in action at 
South Shields was placed before the condensers, and 
though these were scarcely powerful enough in warm 
winter weather with the heaviest make, since the 
scrubber has been in action half the condenscrs have 
been thrown off, and the long connecting-pipes of the 
scrubber have been jacketed in, and the entire upper 

rtion of the condensers I am now having covered 

, 80 as to protect them from the cooling influence of 
frost, rain, and snow. The feed or liquor pipes I pro- 

to e for refrigeration so that the tempera- 
ture of the liquor may be maintained at that desired, 
The condensers are arranged in two sets, and may be 
worked either — or separate, and by means of 
a change-valve, which was constructed for me by the 
Messrs. Cockey, they may be worked from either end, 
and so under exhaust or pressure—that is to say, we 
can exhaust either through the condensers or directly 
from the retorts—an arrangement which we have oc- 
casionally found exceedingly useful. Upon some fu- 
ture occasion I may take up this subject again, and 
give the association what notes I may have upon it, 
and upon the relative positions of the condensers. 

A good thermometer is much needed for condensers. 

That of Mr. Parkinson is a very neat arrangement, 
but the metal case does not stand well; the case 
would be better, too, if it were connected by a non- 
conducting plug instead of a metal one screwed into 
the condenser, and elastic; also if the conical metal 
plug of the thermometer were of a non-conducting 
su ce. 
In the discussion on this paper Mr. G. Anderson 
said that he found it best to begin his condensation by 
passing the gas through a pipe, which ran round the 
inside of the retort house. is pipe was supported 
by brackets, which extended through the walls of the 
retort house, and supported an external pipe along 
which the gas was afterwards carried. Its further con- 
densation was then a very simple process. He was 
connected with two works, one which had been in 
operation forty years, and the other only five or six. 
In the former they were sometimes troubled with de- 
positions of naphthaline ; in the latter, where the ar- 
rangement just referred to was adopted, of internal 
and exte pipes in connection with the retort house, 
they had never known what naphthaline was. This 
he regarded as a very important matter, because where 
there was a deposition of naphthaline, not only was 
there the loss arising from the removal of carbon out 
of the gas, but also the trouble and cost of clearing it 
out of the pipes. ; 

Mr. Hodgson Jones thought the effect of carrying 
the pipe round the exterior of the retort house, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Anderson, would be disadvantageous, 
as tending, rather than otherwise, to the deposition of 





naphthaline, unless it were in a trough of water. 


Mr. Anderson (Bath) said he erected a wrought- 
iron pipe 18 inches in diameter, and } inch thick. 

This pipe, which was 100 yards in length, was laid 
upon girders entirely round the interior of the purify- 
ing house. It was his belief that, to keep down naph- 
thaline, the gas must not be cooled too rapidly. He 

had twelve pipes to his condenser, six of which were 

washed inside with ammoniacal liquor of 6 deg. Twad- 

dle, and he always took care that the crude gas was 

not of a higher temperature than the liquor employed, 

because if it were so, the ammonia was extracted from 

the liquor by the gas. ‘The exterior of the condenser 

was shielded from the sun by a tarpaulin, over which 

a stream of cold water flowed, because being ? inch 

thick, the pipes absorbed a great amount or heat. The 
gas then passed through two scrubbers, where it was 
washed with liquor of 6 deg. Twaddle. Afterwards it 
passed through the washer, care being taken to keep 
up a perpetual motion of cold water. He was proud 
to say that he had not cleaned out his gasholders for 
twelve months, whereas previous to adopting his pres- 
ent plan he had to examine them every three months. 

Mr. Warner said he had adopted the plan spoken of 
by Mr. Anderson, of carrying the crude gas round the 
retort-house, and he believed most gas managers had 
done the same. 

Mr. Church remarked that many present were aware 
of the improvement effected by the system referred to 
by Mr. Anderson, of carrying the pipes round the in- 
side of the retort-house. There was one point in re- 
gard to condensation which has not been mentioned, 
and which it was desirable to keep prominently in 
view, viz., the importance of keeping the gas and tar 
in contact as long as possible. He believed it was the 
best mode of preventing the deposition of naphthaline, 
and, as far as his experience went, there was no better 
way to improve the quality of the gas. By carrying a 
pipe round the retort house, as suggested, that tem- 
perature was preserved which was most calculated to 
retain the tar and gas together. 

Mr. D. Lane said that Mr. Lewis Thompson pointed 
out the necessity of avoiding over-condensation as well 
as under-condensation. He stated that at the ordin- 
ary temperature at which gas was consumed it carried 
with ita certain proportion of hydrocarbons, which 
would be condensable at a lower temperature. Those 
hydrocarbons had a specific power to hold naphthaline 
in mechanical suspension. If the temperature was 
too high more naphthaline left the condenser than the 
other hydrozarbons had power thus to retain. On the 
other hand, if it was too low the result was that the 
other hydrocarbons themselves were also condensed, 
and the naphthaline could no longer be held in sus- 
pension. Every gas engineer who had much experi- 
ence was convinced of the fact that the longer the gas 
was kept in contact with the tar, the freer would it be 
from naphthaline, and the higher its illuminating 
power. The remark made by Mr. Warner respecting 
the mode of regulating temperature had not been sufil- 
ciently noted. It appeared well worthy of considera- 
tion whether some automatic arrangement could not 
be used which would keep the gas up to a certain tem- 
perature. With the condensers at present used the 
gas varied very much in temperature, according to 
the season of the year. There was surely some parti- 
cular temperature which was best calculated to prevent 
the deposition of naphthaline, and retain the highest 
illuminating power of the gas. In none of the con- 
densers he had seen was there any real automatic ar- 
rangement of the kind designed, and gas managers 
would do well to direct their minds to the subject. 

Mr. Hartley (Westminster) said Mr. Warner had 
expressed a wish to have a non-conducting thermome- 
ter which should not take the heat from the conden- 
sers. It seemed to him that this was a matter very 
easily accomplished. Nothing more was necessary 
than to plug the column with a block of wood, and in- 
terpose a medium which would prevent the thermo- 
meter taking the heat from the metal. 

Mr. Warner said he had adopted that plan, but it 
was always failing. He did not know whether the 
members had seen Mr. Parkinson’s arrangement, 
which was an extremely neat one. First of all, there 
was a very thin casing of white metal soldered to the 
serew-plug screwed into the condenser itself. The 
plug which went into the condenser had a grouud co- 
nical seating for another plug to fit into, so as to make 
an air-tight joint. To this cone there was attached a 
thermometer, which, when placed in its position, was, 
of course, excluded from exjernal air, and conveyed 
the temperature of the gas through the metal casing. 
He had given this arrangement a long trial, and had 
found it very useful. 

[To be continued.) 








Powers of Gas-Light Companies, 
—$—< 
An Act passed by the New York State Legislature, 
in April of the present year, makes an important 
amendment to the law of 1848, under which Gas-Light 
Companies are formed in this State. Under section 2 





of that law such companies could purehase any rea 
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and personal estate, necessary to enable them to carry 
on the operations named in their Certificates of Incor- 
poration, but no power wa: given to make such pur- 
chases and issue stock to the amount of the value of 
the property purchased in payment therefor. 

The following are the provisions of the Aci of April 
1871: 


‘Sec. 1. Section two of the Act entitled ‘‘ An Act to 
authocize the formation of Gas-Light Companies,” 
passed February sixteen, eighteen hundrei and forty- 
eight, is hereby amended so as to read as follows ; 

Sec. 2. When the certificate shall have been filed 
as aforesaid, the persons who shall have signed and 
acknowledged the same, and their successors, shall be 
a body politic and corporate in fact and in name, by 
the name stated in such certificate, and by that name 
have succession, and shall be capable of sueing and 
being sued in any court of law or equity in this State ; 
and they and their successors may have a common 
seal and may make and alter the same at pleasure ; 
and they shall by their corporate name, be capable in 
law of purchasing, holding, and conveying any real 
and personal estate whatever, which may be neces- 
sary to enable the said company to carry on the opera- 
tions named in such certificate, but shall not mort- 
gage the same or give any lien thereon. The trustees 
of such company may purchase mines, manufactories, 
and other property necessary for their business, and 
issue stock to the amount of the value thereof in pay- 
ment therefor; and the stock so issued shall be de- 
clared and taken to be full stock, and not liable to any 
further calls ; neither shall the holders thereof be lia- 
ble for any further payments under the provisions of 
the tenth section of the said act ; but in all statements 
and reports of the company to be published, this stock 
shall not be stated or reported as being issued for cash 
paid into the company, but shall be reported in this 
respect according to the fact. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Under this Act, Gas-Light Companies hold the same 
powers to issue stock for the purchase of property as 
is conferred on manufacturing, mining and other cor- 
porations orgauized under the law of February 17, 
1848, and the Acts amendatory thereof. 








Kindling Gas at Low Temperatures-- 
Klinkerfues’s Experiments. 
kcal mines 

In our issue of July 3, page 5, was copied from the 
Scientific American a somewhat obscure item relating 
to this subject. Our contemporary has since given 
us fuller information on these interesting new experi- 
ments of Kurxxerrves, Professor in the University of 
Goettingen. "We condense as follows : 


“The invention consists in the arrangement of a 
vessel containing a liquid, which, when brought in 
contact with a pair of galvanic plates suspended within 
said vessel, will close an electric circle, and produce a 
current, whereby a piece or pieces of platinum wire, 
held in electrodes that connect with the said galvanic 

tes, will be excited to produce catalytic action and 
ignite combustible matter with which they may be 
brought in contact. 

** Klinkerfues has shown that not even a red heat is 

uired. A platinum wire inserted between the 
es of a very small galvanic pair of zinc and graphite, 
without sho the slightest emission of light in the 
dark, ignited a jet of gas almost instantaneously. 

‘The inventor has had several kinds of gas-lighting 
contrivances constructed, for which patents have been 
obtained through the Scientific American Patent 
Agency. 

“The first apparatus consists of a thin, hollow, 
giless cylinder, of suitable size, closed at the bottom, 
and covered by a plate, bearing on the inside a galva- 
nic pair of zinc and graphite plates of small size. 

** These are respectively connected with elec- 
trodes that project from the outside of the plate, hold- 
ing an inserted bit of platinum wire. The liquid fill- 
iag consists preferably of the well known mixture of 
bichromate of potassa and diluted sulphuric acid, 
which will be active for a long time. 

** In order to light gas flames for domestic purposes 
with this simple apparatus it is only necessary to in- 
cline it sufficiently, and, at the same time, hold the 
platinum wire before the jet of the ges that escapes 
from the burner. But when the —- is placed 
upright, the plates not touching the liquid, no galva- 
nic action takes place, and consequently no material 
is consumed by electric action, so that, it is claimed, 
a mixture of the value of a few cents suffices for many 
thousand repetitions of the operation. 

** Another of the proposed contrivances is intended 
to be applied to street. gas lights for the purpose of 
simultaneously lighting and extinguishing a number 
of lamps from a single station with the smallest possi- 
ble loss of gas or other material. 


own galvanic apparatus, and to make the galvanic pair 
touch the liquid only during the short time of lighting 
up. 
‘*A hermetically closed vessel is provided with a 
compartment or bell, open at the bottom, so as to 
communicate with the main vessel, and having a gal- 
vanic pair of zinc and graphite fixed to the cover in 
such a manner that the solution of bichromate of 
potassa with sulphuric acid, contained in the lower 
part of the vessel, is not reached by them when the 
apparatus is in its usual inactive state. A pipe leading 
to the burner of the’ gas flame, passes, air-proof, 
through the cover of this vessel, and is immersed in 
the liquid, thus shutting off the outward air from com- 
munication with the upper part. 
** The latter is filled, above the above named liquid, 
with illuminating gas supplied from the gas works, and 
as the pipe which passes through the cover is of suf- 
ficient length to hold the hydrostatic column raised by 
the small and nearly constant pressure usual in gas 
pipes, it takes the place of the last stag cock in the sup- 
pipe. 
‘* By another pipe leading to the bell from a-station 
at any required distance, the air ijn the npper part of 
the bell can be rarified, and thus the liqnid in the 
hermetically closed vessel can be sucked up, lowering 
the surface so that the escape of the gas throngh the 
pipe leading to the burner is first opened, and then, on 
continued suction, the zinc and graphite plates are 
reached by the liquid. 
** At this point the galvanic circle is closed, and the 
platinum wire over the mouth of the pipe leading to 
the burner becomes heated, and acquires sufficient 
catalytic power to kindle to a flame the hydrogen con- 
tained in the gas jet. 
** After this is effected, a slight remission of the 
sucking power in the ‘pipe is made to sink the level 
below the galvanic plates in order to avoid unneces- 
7. exposure, but without shutting off the escape of 
e gas. 
“In order to make sure of this effect on all the 
lamps a model apparatus must be placed at the sta- 
a corresponding in all respects to those of the 


ps. 

“The putting out of the light is effected by ing 
the sucking pipe to the access of atmospheric air, thus 
same time, differences of temperature in 
suckings, and thus stop the correspo 

working of the apparatus on the different lamps. 

‘* This apparatus may be attached to any ordinary 


connection of the galvanic circle by the effect of low 


cold winter days.” 


lated cases in which they may come into use. } 








The British Patent Law. 





SovurnamptTon Bur.pines, 
Lonpvon, July 6, 1871. 
Editor American Gas-Licut Journaw. 


them a place in your Journal, with editorial remarks 
Yours truly, 
Gzorcre Haserine. 


—_—<- 


patent laws, George Haseltine, M.A., in the chair. 
the following resolutions were adopted : 


rights with the material interests of the state. 





‘* It is proposed to furnish each lamp post with its 


preventing 
different parts of the sucking pipes to cause — turbance of chemical and calorific eq 
ndence the 
gas pipe, ro! is easily removed, when required, for | the carbon and hydroge 


winter temperature, in either freezing the water of the 
filling or causing the bichromate of potassa to be crys- | and caloric have recovered their origiriil 
tallized from the solution, it is necessary to employ, | this 

during the winter months, a solution containing a 
greater quantity of sulphuric acid and less of the chro- | by a lucifer match or spark! Nothing has been gained 
mate, a mixture that practically is best prepared on | or lost ; the heat produced by combustion has again 


At a meeting of London Patent Agents, held on the | as he rejoices like a 
4th July, to consider the proposed changes in the | yoke him by the harness of induction, and conduction, 
and 


First—That the chief defects of the patent laws have 
arisen from a want of appreciation of the natwral | parently phil 
rights of inventors to the sole use of their inventions, | the position assumed by Mr. Highton, it is most arrant 
an unreserved recognition of which rights must per- | nonsense, The Bible 
vade every equitable patent system, and the true aim | how great a matter a lit 
of patent legislation is to harmonise these individual | attention of the world to the point noted by Mr. 


gislation should confine the issue of patents to actual 
inventors and their representatives. 

Third—That in view of the benefits inventors confer 
on the public, and the expenses incident to the com- 
pletion and introduction of new inventions, a patent 
for fourteen years is an inadequate compensation, and 
we deem it expedient to grant patents for a term of 
twenty-one years, without the privilege of extension. 
Fourth—That the patent laws impose penalties upon 
inventors in the form of excessive fees, which justice 
and public policy demand should be reduced to the 
amount requisite to defray the expenses of an efficient 
administration of a simple patent system; and fees of 
ten pounds for the entire term—now one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds—would yield more than sufficient 
for the a aw 

Fifth—That the defects of the present practice should 
be remedied by the adoption of equitable ‘‘ regula- 
tions,” and the introduction of the system of granting 
patents at the risk of the applicants, without any offi- 
cial supervision of the specification or preliminary in- 
vestigation of the merits of the invention. 
Sixth—That the rights of patentees should be deter- 
miued by a competent tribunal, excluding all techni- 
eal objections to the validity of the patent, and we 
deem it expedient to dispense with jurors and *‘‘ scien- 
tific experts ” in patent suits. 

Seventh—That these resolutions, signed by the 
Chairman, be forwarded to the Parliamentary ‘ Select 
Committee on Letters Patent,” and such other publi- 
city be given them as he may deem conducive to the 
success of a liberal measure of patent legislation. 
Grorcre Hasettine, Chairman. 








Zinc-Oxidation Power, in Electro Mag- 
netic Engines. 





Apropos of the item in our last, quoted from Prof. 
Pui, we may further quote from the same pen, in 
Technologist for June : 

“The follo extract from a pamphlet, recently 
issued by Mr. Highton, gives a fair sample of the con- 
fusion that exists in that gentleman’s mind in regard 
to force, at least in so far as the question of quantity 


restoring the previous state of equilibrium, and, at the | is concerned : 


‘** What an enormous generation of force and dis- 
sive uilibrium we can 
produce by the mere cation to a forest of a lucifer 
match, or spark, which having once commenced the 
motion, corstantly reproduces itself, till in a few hours 

mn have all become carbonic 


acid and water, anda grend disturbance of calorific 


the a tee a revision. 
‘*To guard against interruption in the hydraulic | eyuilibrium has been produced which takes ages Dn 
y 


to restore itself, till at 


again, in due time, 
wth of v 


the carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
i state ; and all 

d revolution and restoration of forces—this 
round of chemical activity—has been produced 


been absorbed by the growth of vegetation ; and the 


[The i uity of these devices is admirable, but carbonic acid, and other compounds, have again been 
we fear that their complexity and the necessity of 
skilled attendance, will debar their use in such cases as | more or less of the combined clectricities, plus and 
public gas lamps. Doubtless, however, there are iso- | ™inus, or of the combined heat and cold in matter, so 


resolved into the shape of wood and leaves. 
*** And cannot we, by skill, without force, induce 


to separate themselves that, by their re-combination, 
they may work for our benefit? This is the great 
ph. problem of problems for seience to solve. But, 
if this is a problem beyond our power to solve, the 
next best thing to be attempted is to harness in our 
service the great powers of nature, to catch and force 
to our own use the circuits of electricity wheh are for- 
ever circling the earth, and which hitherto we have 
rag fen to direct our magnets, and guide our ships ; 
in to mount, as skilful and well taught Phaethons, 


Dear Sir: I have the honor of submitting for your | the chariot of the sun, and force its four mighty steeds, 
consideration, the accompanying Resolutions on the | strongest and mightiest of all steeds, heat, hght, electri- 
British Patent System, and I trust the interest felt by | City, and chemical force, to work for os our ploughs, 

y of your readers in patent matters, will secure and looms, and engines, and drag our railway trains. 


Twice, indeed, every day as I sit and watch the 
- | Thames, I see the moon drawing up and down along its 
silent highway trains of barges; for does she not, as 
she goes round the earth, pull with her its tidal waters, 
with barges and all else that floats on them? I should 
like to see the sun put to the same kind of work, and 
man to run his race, to 


radiation, so as to force him to do for us more 
work, and to act more at our will and guidance, than 
we have hitherto forced or persuaded him to do.’” 
“This is no doubt very pretty, plausible, and ap- 
ilosophical; but, taken in connection with 


, 


ago, in the words ‘ Behold 
fire kindleth,’ called the 


Highton, but certainly never implied that the com- 


Second—That the grant of patents to mere “‘ first | bustion of a small wooden splint was capable of evolv- 
importers” is an injustice to inventors, an injury to |ing an unlimited amount of force. When, however, 
society, as it induces the ‘‘ pirating” of inventions, | Mr. Highton has succeeded in boiling a single ordinary 
and the reason for these grants no longer existing, le- | ,eak 











full of water by means of the heat evolved by 
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a lucifer match, we will give him credit fr the discov- 
ery that a certain amount of chemical change does not 
correspond with a certain amount of heat and electric 
force—but not till then!” 

[In our last selection on this topic, we expressed the 
life-long hope of poor Mrs. Gradgrind, in ‘‘ Hard 
Times,” who died, however, without having ‘“ heard 
the last of it.” We have now abandoned this hope ; or 
rather we are imbued with new hope, by the announce- 
ment, ina recent English journal, vague at present, 
that Rev. Mr. Hicurton is on a new tack, and will soon 
teach us a new thing, which while not in the nature 
of things impossible (like his former millenial visions) 
is certainly, if true, astounding; nothing less than a 
way of substituting carbon for zinc in voltaic batte- 
ries, which, theoretically, should give us electro-mo- 
tive force at less than one-hundreth its present cost, 
and really inaugurate a new era of the world. Nous 
verrons ; at least, we hope so. } 








Gas Wells in Ohio. 
PN lt 
In our issue of June 2, reference was made to the 
discovery of a gas well at*Painsville, Ohio. In allusion 
to this the editor of the Telegraph of that place says : 


At adepth of 550 feet a large vein was struck, of 
such force and power as to stop the work. Indeed 
there was no occasion for drilling deeper. The vol- 
ume of is so great, it is estimated by good juc ges, 
that it would light the entire city of Cleveland. It 
comes up through the pipe from ‘the great deep” 
below with a rush and aroar and a grandeur which 
one must witness to appreciate. The farm of Mr. Jen- 
nings, on which this well is located; is on the east 
bank of the river, nearly opposite the Geauga furnace, 
on high ground, and about twelve miles from the lake 
shore. 

The complete success of this experiment is destined 
to work an entire revolution in the gas business of 
Painsville. Citizens in different parts of the town are 
discussing the project of sinking wells to accommodate 
several families in the same neighborhood, in all of 
which cases it is intended to use gas for heating as 
well as lighting. 

For this new ‘‘light” in the prosperity of our town 
and the comfort of our citi we are indebted to 
Gen. Casement. The General had faith that there 
was as much gas below,as above,the earth’s surface, 
and the enterprise to bring it to light. All rejoice at 
his success. j 








Zine in Drinking Water. 
BY J. M. MERRICK, 8. B. 


Great anxiety has been manifested lately in Boston 
and vicinity in regard to the purity of water drawn 
through zinc-lined pipes, and nuwerous samples have 
been brought to me for examination. In most of 
these samples zinc, in the form of oxide, or of oxi- 
carbonate, was found in considerable quantity, and 
the natural inference, on the part of the consumers, 
was, that the water must be deleterious. 

Several persons, on finding that there was ‘‘ zine 
in the water,” incontinently pulled up their galvan- 
ized iron pipes, and substituted therefor block-tin, 
glass, gutta percha, etc., without stopping to learn 
whether the presence of a little zinc could be consid- 
ered injurious to health. 

Icannot think that the use of water containing 
small amounts of zinc-oxide or carbonate can produce 
any injurious results. Ihave never heard of a case 
where any disorder or abnormal symptoms could be 
traced to the absorption of zinc into the system from 
drinking water. Admitting for the sake of argument 
that zinc-oxide is poisonous, there are, I believe, no 
facts to show that it accumulates in the like 
lead. er sn zine is a favorite tonic re- 
medy (admi cases of night-sweats, etc.) 
with some physicians, who Occasi ive 1 i 
doses three times per day, with, as they bene- 
“The haruessnthe ot pene 

The essness zinc-paint, as com’ with 
lead-paint, is well known. 

Taylor on Poisons (London, 1859, p. 558), says: 
‘* Carbonate of zinc does not appear to have any pois- 
onous action; and it would probably require to be 
given in large quantity to produce any effect.” (The 
italics are my own.) 

Further : in his Hlements of Hlectro-Metal- 
lurqy, werd York, 1852, p. xxix, says: ‘Those con 
ducting electro-metallurgical operations generally fat 
ten with their occupation, the minute quemsitis of 


improving the tone of the stomach, helping digestion 
and strengthening the whole frame.” (The italics, 
again, are mine. ) 

Popularly, zinc is classed with lead, as a poison, but 
it belongs in its physiological action, as a tonic, by the 
side of iron. So long as thirty grains per day of ox- 
ide of zinc can be taken with, to say the least, no in- 
jurious result, it is safe to assert that the small 
amounts daily introduced into the system from the 
zinc-lining of iron pipes, will not have any deleterious 
action upon the human system ; and it is much more 
than doubtful whether they will have any recogniz- 
able action whatever. The soluble salts of zinc, of 
course, do not come under consideration here.—Am. 
Chemist, June. 








Coal Statistics, 





We think it is a fact beyond question that there are 
at present sent to market not less than 500,000 tons 
of coal per week. At this rate there would be 26,000,- 
000 of tons shipped per year. As there have not been 
heretofore. and will not during the next twelve months, 
be consumed more than about 15,000,000 of tons—at 
most not more than 18,000,000—it does not require a 
very competent economist to see what the result must 
inevitably be. Either the present rate of production 
must be reduced or there must be months of idleness 
at some time within twelve months. At least every 
fifth ton of coal mined is in excess of the demand for 
actual consumption. This state of affairs may continue 
for some months, but it will finally end in a glutted 
market first, speedily followed by a still further reduc- 
tion in the price of coal, and then a reduction in the 
miners’ and laborers’ wages, or suspension We pre- 


mise that to the operators of coal mines it will be a 
matter of comparatively little moment when the mar- 
ket does become overstocked, for by a combination 
they can simply retain their stocks for a few months, 
when the retailers will be run short and the price go 
up. The large corporations need not sell their coal 
for months, though they have millions of tons on hand. 
The past history of the coal trade bears evidence of 
the truth of this assertion. Perhaps not in ten years 
was the market so thoronghly exhausted as it was at 
the close of the last msion, and yet coal is selling 
almost as low Saieeetiien only a few weeks of work— 
as it did in November, To illustrate: In November, 
at the auction sales in New York, some of the coal sold 
for $4.56 per ton, and at the: last sales 120,000 tons 
were disposed of at an average of $4.72. It is more 
than likely that at the July sales it will be fully as low 
as in November, and, if the present immense ship- 
ments continue, it may go even below those figures. 

It is evident that at some time, sooner or later, the 
production must be reduced very greatly. But in- 
stead of the number of coal works being diminished, 
they are multiplying rapidly in the entire coal fields 
of Pennsylvania, bituminous as well as anthracite. 
All over-production cannot for any great length of time 
be borne either b: ter or miners. The people, 
of course, demand cheap fuel ; but they cannot get it 
and the miners receive large wages and the operators 
make large fortunes at the same time. Unless the 
miners receive good wages they will not work; and 
when the operators cease to make fortunes out of their 
large capital invested, they will turn it into other and 
more profitable channels, The only way in which it 
is D ap ssy to keep the prices of coal at a standard that 
will give the miners good wages, and the operators a 
satisfactory return on their invested capital, is to ap- 
proximate the production of coal more nearly with the 
consumption.— Scranton Republican. 








Anturacite Coat.—The anthractte coal trade con 
tinues very active, and prices of coal are barely main- 
tained ; indeed, thé public sale of Scranton coal at 
New York last week showed an average decline of 
about thirty cents per ton on cargo prices. Notwith- 
standing this fact and the steadily increasing supply 
af coal, some of the papers claiming to speak for the» 
trade, reiterate their declaration of a fortnight ago 
that ‘‘oal is selling at its lowest point for this year. 
As present prices scarcely confirm past predictions, 
those made nsw of a like nature it can hardly be hoped 
will command any very great confidence. Coal ought 
to be furnished to Philadelphia consumers within the 
range of $9 to $7 per ton, and if the production was 
entirely unobstructed, it no doubt could be. The 
facilities for moving coal to this city, and, indeed, to 
all the great markeis, are extraordinarily large. The 
capacity of the Reading Railroad in the movement of 


The Use of Oxygen in Oil Wells. 
———> 


James Dickey has invented an alleged new and use- 
ful improvement in removing paraffine deposits from 
oil wells and the crevices of oil rocks. It consists in 
burning out the paraffine by means of oxygen, or other 
combustible gas introduced through the well or other- 
wise, in pipes or by other means, and ignited in the 
presence of the paraffine, the gas being introduced by 
pumps. 

The crevices in the oil bearing sand-rock become 
clogged from time to time by the paraffine deposited 
by the oil which adheres to the walls, also by the seed 
and other packing used around the well-tube, gradu- 
ally choking them up. This is the main cause of the 
cessation of the production of oil in the wells, and it is 
on this account that torpedoes are now used for break- 
ing up the rock and blowing off the paraffine deposits. 


Dickey has found by practical experiment that these 
paraffine and other combustible deposits may be rap- 
idly and effectually consumed by oxygen. 

He introduces the gas to the top of the well and fires 
it; when the well is cased it immediately ignites the 
deposit in the interior of the well-casing, and burns 
downward, consuming it as the fire descends, and the 
burning ceases when the paraffine is all consumed. 
Or, when the well is not cased, he introduces the gas 
through the gas-escape pipes of the well, below the 
seed-bags or other packings placed around the pump- 
tube, to prevent the surface water from filling the well, 
and ignites it in the pipe at the top of the well, when 
it mixes with the escaping gas; or, it may be conduc- 
ted to the bottom in cased wells, if preferred, as may 
be required. From the bottom of the well the fire 
follows the crevices in the sand-rock, through which 
the oil flows to the well, penetrating to great distan- 
ces, and continues to burn as long as the oxygen gas 
is supplied, or while it encounters the paraffine depo- 
sits. The fires in the well and crevices are under con- 
trol by regulating and controlling the supply of oxy- 
gen, thereby all danger from the burning of the gas 
arising in the well is avoided. 

This method of removing the paraffine deposits is 
cheaper and more effective than the .method of blast- 
ing and breaking up rock, as is now done by torpe- 
does, which has been found sn many instances to fail 
in removing the deposits, but also to materially injure 
the wells by wholly closing up the crevices, whereas 
this improved manner of operation cannot injure the 
well in any way. He also proposes to effect the re- 
moval of said deposits or their detachment from the 
walls of the wells and the crevices, by explosions of 
the oxygen gas and the gas of the wells when combin- 
ed therein in sufficient quantities, the explosions be- 
ing caused by electricity as being the most convenient. 
He also produces the necessary combustion for burn- 
ing the paraffine gas, and causes these explosions, by a 
combination of the oxygen of the air with the gas aris- 
ing in the well, the air being forced in by means of 
pumps or blowing machines, and in some cases he 
proposes to use the oxygen from the air instead of the 
oxygen gas prepared as above described ; but he gene- 
rally prefers the latter.—Jour. Applied Chemistry. 








Density of the Earth’s Interior. 





Physicists assume that the density of the globe 
increases towards the centre in arithmetical pro- 
gression; but this assumption is not sustained by 
sound reasoning. At a distance of only 1-20 of the 
earth’s radius=1,044,400 feet from the surface, the 
weight of a superincumbent mass of fused granite will 
exceed 900,000 Ibs. to the square inch, equal 60,000 at 
mospheres. Under this pressure the weight of air 
will be 70 times that of water, and 3.5 times that of 
the heaviest metals. Gold, at the point of fusion, is 
seven times heavier than fused granite, while neither 
of these solids loses more than 3-100 of specific gravity 
at melting heat ; a fact which proves conclusively that 
high temperature of metals and minerals is not incom- 
patible with great density. Hence, fused granite, in 
the earth’s interior, may be many times heavier than 
the cold mineral at the surface. Unless, therefore, we 
are prepared to dispute the assumption that fused gran- 
ite under a pressure of 900,000 lbs. to the square inch 
will have its specific gravity doubled—involving a den- 
sity less than one-third of fused gold not subjected to 
compression—we must admit that the specific gravity 
of the earth at the depth of 1-20 of the radius, is so 
great that, if the density, as physicists have assumed, 
increases in arithmetical progression towards the cen- 
tre, our planet would be many times heavier than it is. 
We are compelled, therefore, to reject the accepted 








sulphate of zinc and sulphuric acid which they imbibe, 


coal is almost in , a8 is shown by its weekly 
tonnage reports.— Railroad and Min’g Jour., July 8, 


theory.—Capt. Ericeson in Van Nostrand for July. 
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On the Preparation of Anthracene. 
——— 

This hydrocarbon, which has attained a great im- 
portance as material for the artificial preparation of 
of the madder-colors, is found in the last products of | 
the distillation of coal tar, which, under the name of | 
** green-grease,” are sometimes sold as axle-grease. 
They consist of a heavy oil, some naphthaline, and 
about twenty per cent. of anthracene. In the whole, 
the amount of anthracene in coal tar is only from ? to 
1 per cent. 

In order to separate the oily products from the solid 
hydrocarbons, this soft mass is introduced into a cen- 
trifugal machine ; the residue left is heated to about 
110° F. and subjected to the action of a hydraulic 
press. Ifthe crude material is thin, it is best to em- 
ploy at once a filter-press. The resulting mass, which 
contains about ‘sixty per cent. of anthracene, is ex- 
hausted with benzole or gasoline, again subjected to 
the centrifugal machine, in order to separate the last 
portions from the light oils. There remains a green- 
ish-white, paraffine-like mass of a beautiful crystalline 
fracture, containing ninety-five per cent. of anthracene, 
from which, by sublimation, a perfectly pure product 
having a melting point of 420° 7. can be obtained. 
Wartha in the “‘ Mittheilungen der deutschen chemis- 
chen Gesellschaft” states that the anthracene may be 
very conveniently obtained pure, if by means of a 
blower a strong current of air is directed into the re- 
tort, while the anthracene is at the boiling point. 

The writer of this would remark that years ago, in 
conjunction with Orazio Lugo, of Baltimore he puri- 
fied naphthaline in exactly the same manner. 

The anthracene thus evaporates in a surprisingly 
short time, and may be collected in a large tubulated 


- glass balloon, where it is deposited as a pale, yellow- 


ish, snow-like mass. It is important that the distil- 
lation of the tar be carried only to the point when 
products of pitch-like consistency begin to pass over. 
If the distillation be allowed to go further, hydrocar- 
bons with a higher boiling point will distill, and these 
can only with difficulty be separated from the anthra- 
cene, thus making it unfit for the preparation of colors. 
This is especially true of the chrysene, which differs 
from the anthracene by its lesger solubility in sulphide 
of carbon.—Prof. Phin, in the Technologist. 








Expiosion or Gas Stoves.—Since the publication 
of our last number, says the Journal of Applied Chem- 
istry, we have heard of numerous instances of explo- 
sions of stoves in which the light oils of petroleum 
were employed as the source of heat. Several persons 


have been burned to death, and a large amount of pro- 
perty has been destroyed by fire. Notwithstanding 


these fatal accidents the sale of the dangerous oil goes se 


on, and the patent lamps and stoves are sent all over 
the country. We must again utter a note of warning, 
and remind our readers that it would be quite as wise 
to try to burn powder in a stove, as it is to use 
naphtha for heating purposes. By means of a very 
ingenious apparatus, and the practice of great skill, 
Bunsen burned gunpowder and analyzed it; that i8 
no reason why everybody else should repeat the experi 
ment. It is equally possible to burn naphtha and ex 
plosive oils in lamps and stoves, but as the precau- 
tions to be observed are numerous and difficult of ex- 
ecution, no one but the best trained chemist ought to 
venture to use these liquids for heat or light. The 
sale of such articles to the public ought to be prohib- 
ited by the most stringent laws. 








A Leorure Exprrment To Iniusrraty Divrusion. 
—F. Woehler.—Instead of closing the end of the diffu- 
sion-tube by plaster, a galvanic cell is connected with 
it; this apparatus, when filled with hydrogen, is im- 
mersed with its lower orifice into a pneumatic trough, 
when the fluid will almost immediately rise up to the 
cell, even if the tube be over one meter long. [If it 
be placed in a trough filled with colored water and a 
bell-glass filled with hydrogen held over the cell, the 
hydrogen will diffuse into the tube, and a vigorous 
evolution of gas is observed from the end of the tube 
in the trough. After a few moments, equilibrium is 
established ; the bell-glass is now removed. and in- 
stantly a blue column rises in the tube, the mixture of 
air and a diffusing from the tube into the air. 
—Am. Chemist. 


[It is now at least seventeen years since we saw our 
departed and lamented friend, Dr, Wm. H. Ellet, use 
the porous cells precisely in this way and for the same 
purpose. The writer has himself used it in lecture 
illustrations twelve years since. If the bell filled with 
hydrogen be raised and lowered alternately over the 
porous cell, the column of liquid in the tube promptly 
rises and falls accordingly, forming a most striking 





experiment.—Ep. | 
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General Editorials. 








THE BRITISH PATENT LAWS. 





In another column will be found some resolu- 
tions adopted at a meeting of patent solicitors, 
in London, which came to us with request that 
we publish them, which we do in consideration 
of the fact that there are no doubt some of our 
readers interested in British patents. These 
resolutions, by the way, are absurdly reported in 
one of our daily papers, as involving ‘“‘ a move- 
ment to make the English laws like those of the 
United States”; this in spite of the fact that 
they advocate the total abandonment of what 
constitutes the very corner stone of our law, that 
is, the determination by the Patent Office of 
novelty or originality of invention. 

There is just now so much agitation in Eng- 
land on this subject of their clumsy, unjust, and 
oppressive system of administration of patent 
law, that there can be little doubt something will 
come of it in time in the way of reform. It will 
have been observed that the President of the 
British Association of Gas Managers, in his In- 
augural printed in our last issue, refers to this 
subject, though he takes the ground—a ground 
in which we ourselves concur—that there should 
be a more complete preliminary investigation be- 
fore a patent is granted, instead of a total aboli- 
tion of such investigation. Instead of throwing 
on inventors, generally poor and frequently un- 
learned men, the burden of the labor and risk of 
searching out and ascertaining the kind and de- 
gree of novelty in their devices, of making them- 
selves acquainted, in other terms, with the whole 
history and literature of the art, our law bene- 
volently provides (tn theory) that certain govern- 
ment officials, supposed to be selected from the 
most learned and skillful members of the whole 
community, shall be appointed, on whom shall 
fall the labor and responsibility of deciding these 
questions. All that is really required for the 
perfect practical working of such a system is the 
strict and faithful execution of the letter and 
spirit of our law. 

We look upon some of the other reforms sug- 
gested in the resolutions of the London patent 
attorneys as eminently wise and judicious. The 
theory started with, that a true inventor is a cos- 
mopolitan benefactor, and that a successful in- 
vention is a boon conferred on mankind in general, 
which in reality should come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the general law of nations, is the only just 
view. It follows of course from these premises 
that ‘‘patents of importation,” monstrosities un- 
known to the United States law, are in reality 
piracies ; an impeachment that American writers 
have often brought against them, but which, if 
we are not wrong, is here for the first time openly 
confessed by a convocation of British gentlemen. 
(We may here say, however, that the chairman of 
this meeting, Mr. Hasevrine, is, as he informed 
us personally during his last visit to this country, 


35 | an American by birth). 


An increase of the period, and a very great 
diminution of the pecuniary tax upon inventors, 


are also reforms too notoriously called for to | 


leave room for doubt or dispute in any equitable 
and unprejudiced mind. 

Besides our disagreement, above set forth, with 
these resolutions, where they urge that no exam- 
ination should be made of inventions before issue 
of patents, there is another point, advocated in 
the sixth resolution, from which, if we take its 
sense correctly, we must emphatically dissent, | 
and in which we do not believe they will succeed | 
in obtaining the concurrence of the publie or of | 


legislators. This is where they propose to abol- 
ish the practice of using the testimony of Scien- 
tific Experts upon controverted scientific points. 
We do not believe, however strongly these gen- 
tlemen may feel convinced of it, from their point 
of view, that the public can be brought to be- 
lieve it detrimental to the interests of justice to 
receive the testimony, on special subjects, of 
those who have spent their days in special study 
of such subjects. 

It is certainly a subject for congratulation 
nevertheless that the spell which has so long 
wrapped around this British ‘‘Circumlocution 
Office ” seems almost certain to be at last broken 
through by the light of the civilization of the 
Nineteenth Century, and that the art of ‘‘how 
not to do it” is likely to become a barbarism of 


the past, so far as British patents are concerned. 
s 


THE AMERICAN CHEMIST. 











It is now some months since this valuable 
Journal passed altogether (by purchase we be- 
lieve) into the hands of its Editors Prof. C. F. 
OsANDLER and his brother W. P. CoanpueR. A 
notice of the circumstance has been crowded out 
of our columns up to this time. It seems to us 
that we may possibly be at the opening of a new 
epoch of chemical science in America. An in- 
terest in original investigation in this direction 
appears, in some cases at least, to be awakening. 
This is a sentiment which had in great measure 
died out in our country, during the last two de- 
cades, and it is not easy to point out many im- 
portant achievements of American chemists dur- 
ing this period. This has been due, not to lack 
of ability or inclination, but chiefly to lack of 
encouragement and appreciation. The number 
of those who.are born with the qualities that fit 
them to susta?) the scientific status of a people, 
by dint of original discovery, and more especially 
in the stupendous and intricate science of Che- 
mistry, must always be small, and still smaller 
among these the number whose lines are so cast 
that they are able to attain the voluminous read- 


ful chemical investigator of the present day. 
Instead of seeking out such, however, the Amer- 
ican public has been far more ready to bestow 
the few and meagre rewards which belong justly 
to this class, upon another class whose practice 
is to make Seienee a secondary consideration, 
devoting themselves chiefly to the business of 
electioneering for scientific positions. Popular- 
ity, newspaper-notoriety, nepotism, ecclesiastica 
patronage, aud even practices which verge much 
too close on flat charlatanism, are influences far 
more potent in this country in controlling the 
rewards due to scientific achievement, than such 
achievement itself. ‘These be bitter words, and 
would surprise many college trustees, who, how- 
ever, will never see them. They are words, ne- 
vertheless, whose truth will scarce’ be denied by 
any one who is both correctly informed and dis- 
interested. 

In this state of things, which we do not hope 
to mend, as we possess neither the enthusiasm 
| nor the inexperience that are needed by a ‘‘ world 
betterer,” it is not surprising that chemical dis- 
coveries, made in America, should of late years 
have been almost like angels visits, and that dis- 
appointment, or the res angusta domi, or other in- 
ducements, should have driven or drawn num- 
bers who were born to be chemists into other 
walks of life, to become thereafter ‘‘ mute inglo- 
rious Miltons.” Still there is, according to our 
| Sait, a ‘‘ divine afflatus””’ pertaining to Science, 
as to Art, which will rise and assert itself, in 
spite of every discouragement ; and we have just 
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now, as we said before, good hope of a revival of 
original chemical investigation in America. If 
we are correct in this, the enterprise so boldly en- 
tered upon by the brothers CHANDLER Will be of the 
greatest benefit, representing, as it does, the only 
(we believe the first) purely chemical American 
scientific journal, and presenting an appropriate 
medium for conveying to the scientific world the 
new discoveries which (we hope) are going to be 
made. The merit of these panne 
American Scientists may be placed at a hig 
mark. Like as a railway through an unset- 
tled and uncultivated wilderness, by faciliating 
travel and traffic, actually creates them, and feeds 
its own prosperity ; so a scientific journal, devoted 
to a specialty, has always been found, by virtue 
of the same law, to instigate and foster progress 
in that specialty. 








THE AM. ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 





The Local Committee at Indianapolis, the 
place selected for this year’s meeting of the As- 
sociation, have issued the usual circular, in ad- 
vance of the session, which commences on Wed- 
nesday, the 16th inst., at 10 a. m., under the 
Presidency of Professor Asa Gray of Cambridge. 
From the circular we learn that rooms have been 
assigned for the meetings and committees in the 
State Capitol, the Senate Chamber andthe House 
of Representatives being occupied by the two 
principal sections of the Association respectively, 
Prof. Srmrry Hont, the retiring President of the 
Association, will deliver an address on the after- 
noon of the first day, on the occasion of a public 
reception of the Association by the Governor of 
the State at the Academy of Music. Several in- 
teresting excursions,~ and so forth, have been 
arranged for. We fear that the distance of the 
point of meeting this year will deter numbers of 
eastern members, as in our ,own case, from the 
undertaking. Doubtless, nevertheless, as in the 
case of the Chicago meeting in 1868, this defici- 
ency will be fully made up by the numerous 
western members ; a large and stirring scientific 
reunion may with confidence be predicted. 








THE IMPROVEMENTS OF MESSRS. 


GIBSON AND JONES. 

We direct attention to a communication (illus- 
trated by cuts) in other columns of this issue, on 
the subject of these improvements, in which va- 
rious adverse arguments that have been suggest- 
ed by some gas-experts against these plans, seem 
fairly and fully met, so far as they can be by 
words ; the case being one in which deeds, in 
addition to words will of course be required. We 
are therefore pleased to announce that we have 
received advices to the effect that arrangrments 
are now nearly completed, at a gas works in this 
vicinity, for a full series of experiments on the 
practical working of the Gibson and Jones im- 
provements, which we trust will furnish us the 
opportunity to lay before our readers at a very 
early day, the results of our own observation. 








SMEDBERG’S SYNOPSIS. 

Mr. Smedberg writes us that his invaluable 
‘* Synopsis ". is ready for the press. He requires 
fifty more subscribers to pay the actual cost of 
publication, which can hardly fail to come in, in 
answer to this last appeal of his. No more caus. 
tic comment upon the indifference of our gas 
companies to their truest interest can be imagin- 
ed, than the fact that this great work of one of 
our most able engineers has been so poorly en- 


couraged. It is not yet too late to wipe out this 
stain. If any company desires the book, now is 
the last chance of securing it. 

Manufacturers will appreciate the benefit of 
advertising in the pages of this standard work, 
and should forward their applications at once to 
Mr. Smedberg’s San Francisco address. 








, 


Errata. 

Nr emaication has been called by the author of 
** Valuable “improvement in Gas-Making,” which ap- 
peared in our issue of July 17th. On page 18, 24th 


line from top of first column, the word ‘‘ thin” oc- 
curs, which should be their. 





OFFICE OF 
THE GAS-LIGHT CO. OF AMERICA. 


Cc. K. GARRISON, President. 

E, W. McGINNIS, Secretary and Trcasurer. 
JOHN P. KENNEDY, Chief Engineer. 
LEONARD D. GALE, Consulting Chemist. 








GENTLEMEN: We beg leave to inform you, that we have 
purchased the Patent process for making ILLUMINATING 
GAS from PETROLEUM and its products, known as the 


GALE and Rand Patents, 


and we are now prepared to treat with you for the use of said 
process by your Company. 

We are also prepared to contract for putting said process 
into successful operation in your works, furnishing all the 
necessary plans, materials, and workmen for that purpose. 


We do not deem it necessary to enter upon a detailed de- 
scription, here, of the processes above referred to, deeming 
it sufficient to state, tosecure your interest and investigation, 
that they have been in successful operation, for months, in a 
number of Gas-Light Works in the United States, and are 
now being introduced in the works of the Mutual Gas-Light 
Company, of New York City; the Citizens’ Gas-Light Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn; the New Orleans, San Francisco, and very 
many other Gas-Light Companies throughout the country. 

For full particulars, address 


THE GAS-LIGHT CO. OF AMERICA. 


248-tf] P. 0. Box 5220, New York City. 


S. L. MERCHANT & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF 


ENGLISH & SCOTCH FIRE BRICK, 


Chalk, Fire Clay, Retorts, China Clay, 
and Paris White. 


No. 76 South Street, New York. 
No. 2054 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
No, 27 Central Wharf, Corner Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Boston. 248-3m 


Prof. Henry Wurtz, 
Scientific and Practical Chemist and 
Geologist. 


26 PINE STREET, ROOM 86, NEW YORK. 
(Office Hours 1 to 4 daily, except Saturdays.) 


Geological Explorations and Reports—Chemical Analyses— 
Advice and Investigations in all the Chemical Arts—Chemical 
Inventions and Improvements made, 

(Prof. W. makes a specialty of Gas CuEmistry, and the 
Analysis of Gas and Coals. Formerly Chemical Examiner in 
the U. 8. Patent Office Practices as 


Counsel, and Adviser 


of INVENTORS, in all the CHEMICAL ARTS; for which his great 
general experience in these Arts, and his special experience 
inside the Patent Office, have qualified him to an unparalleled 
degree. 

Prof. WuRTz is Editor of the AMERICAN Gas-LiGuT JOURNAL 
AND CHEMICAL REPERTORY, a journal whose circulation and 
patronage is among classes of the community of the highest 
position, influence and enterprise ; and which furnishes there- 
fore an unequalled medium for communication to the general 
public‘of v aluable inventions and novel enterprises. 











THE AMERICAN 


GAS SCREEN MANUF’G COMP’Y. 


ETTERS OF INTEREST TO GAS LIGHT COMPANIES 
and Superintendents of Gas Works needing new Gas 


Trays, or Screens, for another season. 
Which are the best and cheapest ? 
We refer to over sixty companies now using them. 


BROOKLINE, June 17, 1871. 
E. DUFFEE, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: You will please make a set of Gas Trays for this 
Company as soon as convenient, at price named. 

In regard tothe merits of the Tray, after having them in 
constant use for over two years, I will say that I consider them 
superior to any Tray manufactured in this country. 

Respectfully Yours, 
H. A. ALLYN, 
Superintendent Brookline Gas-Light Co. 
East Boston, June 15, 1871. 

Gentlemen: We have used your Screens some five years 
They give perfect satisfaction. 

I consider them by far the best Screen for Dry Lime Purifiers 
I have seen, Yours truly, 

A. M. Norton, 
Supt. East Boston Gas-Light Co. 
CHELSEA, May 1, 1871. 
Mr. E. DUFFEE: 

We are using your Purifying Trays, and find them to be the 
best of any that I have used, and will purify more gas with less 
pressure than any tray that I know. I can fully recommend 
them, after four years trial, to any Gas Superintendent with 
perfect safety, as the cheapest and best Tray made, 

ours truly, 
JOHN ANDREW, Supt. 


JAMAICA PLAINS, MASS., June 21, 1871. 
EDWARD DUFFEE, Esq: 

Dear Sir: The Trays ordered by this Company three years 
ago, are getting somewhat worn. I wish to say here that I 
consider your Trays to be superior to any yet invented, there- 
fore please make us another set at the price named, to be like 
the sample shown in every way, and oblige. Yours truly, 

JAMES F, ROGERS, 
Supt. Jamaica Plains Gas-Light Co. 


Also see letter from Providence, R. L., in another column. 

It will be for the interest of all Gas-Light Companies need- 
ing new Trays another season, to give their orders early, to be 
delivered where wanted, as we were unable to fill orders 
promptly to Companies ordering late last fall. 


American Gas Screen Man’f’g Company. 
Haverhill, Mass. 246-3m 


J. H. TENNENT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Oils, Lamp Goods & Matches, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE PATENT 


Fire Proof Mica Lamp Chimney. 
226 Pear! Street, N. WV. 246-3m 


FOR SALE. 
Purifiers, Condenser 
and Station Mileter. 


The RONDOUT AND KINGSTON GAS-LIGHT COMPANY 
being about to enlarge their Works, offer for sale their pres- 
ent Purifying, Working and Condensing Apparatus, with Sta- 
tion Meter, as follows: Washer 7 feet high, 20 inches diame- 
ter, with 6-inch inlet and outlet; six 12-inch Condensers, with 
3-inch air pipes; four Purifying Boxes 5 feet diameter, with 
Covers and Centre Seal, in complete working order; all with 
6-inch inlets and outlets. This apparatus is capable of wash- 
ing, condensing and purifying 50,000 feet of gas perday. Sta- 
tion Meter made by SAMUEL Down, four feet by four feet 
with clock and tell-tale. 

The above apparatus will be ready for delivery about July 
ist, and will be sold on reasonable terms, For further partic 


ularg apply to W. H. TURNER, Sup’t 
242-¢ ¥. 








Rondout, N. 





SITUATION WANTED. 

$8 MANAGER OF GAS WORKS IN THE WEST OR 
South, by a thorough practical man, of fifteen years ex- 
perience, in building and managing Gas Works. Is fully ac- 
quainted with ali branches of the business; setting retorts, 
laying mains, etc., including gas fitting. Has been bookkeeper 
for severai years with a large Gas Company, and would be 
willing to combine the position of Secretary and Manager for 
any small Works, at a moderate salary. Best of references 
given as to characterand capacity. Address 8. 8, 8., Spurrier 

House, Louisville, Ky. 247-tf 


a * 
Six Inch Pipe for Sale, 
FEW THOUSAND FEET OF SIX INCH CAST IRON ~ 
Pipe for Gas and Water. Delivery in August, Septem- 


ber and October. P. G, Box, 3399. 
CHARLES FLEURY, 


247-tf 76 Water Street, New York. 
NOTICE TO GAS COMPANIES 
W ANTED—A SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT OF A 
Gas Works making from Fifty to One Hundred Thousand 


feet of Gas per day. Can give the best of reference. Inquire 
of Editors of AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine street, 











New York, Room 18, 246-3t. 
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caer y Clay Retort & Fine 


Gas lites. FuRNACE-BLocks &c 





SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Mackenzie Patent Gas Exhauster 


And Patent Compensator. 


S 
SS 





They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubye feet of gas per hour; will increase the production and illuminating 
of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts, either clay or iron. The Compensator obviates entirely 
gecessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its 
ration. 
We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the 


MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING FURNACE. 


The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably bailt, and can be driven with one-third the power required to drive the 
ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 to 20 tons per hour, will save one quarter of the time 
required by the old style Cupola, and 33 per cent fuel. Address 


B. K 
JAMES SAYRE, ” REISCHER, President. 


SHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. OrFicz, 95 LIBERTY STREET, New York. 








GRAHAM s 


PATENT -LAMP POST ! 


ANTI-FREEZING. 
ORE SIMPLER, 
MORE CHEAP. 
MORE USEFUL, LESS 
LIABLE TO GET OUT 
OF ORD and gives 
amore PERFECT 
LIGHT than any other 
Lamp Post known. It 
is the cot really ANTI- 
FREEZING Lamp Post 
ever offered to the pub- 
lic. The improvement 
is applicable to OLD 
POsTs at @ TRIFLING 
COST. 


This invention con- 
sists mainly in dispen- 
sing with the interior 
gas pipe, by simply 
closing the bottom of 
the Lamp Post and tap- 
ping it five inches from 
the bottom for the ser- 
vice pipe, 

The top is fitted with 
a plug or stopper to 
take in a short piece of 
pipe with the stop-cock 
and burner. The in- 
terior of the Post thur 
forms a large 
chamber and conden 
ser for all moisture and 
impurities which fall to 
” the bottom, leaving the 

free and pure at 
the burner. 

Fer manufacturing 
rights and rights to 
use, or other informa- 
tion, address 


J. W. GRAHAM, Chillicothe, Ohio, or 
EpIToRS AMERICAN GASs-LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine st., N. Y. 














LUDLOW 


Valve Manufacturing Co. 


OFFICE 193 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 


Make Valves—Double and Single Gate— inch to 36 inch, 
for Water, Gas and Steam. 
“ CINCINNATI, March, 1870, 
“T would say that if any certificate 
or affidavit is desired in relation to the 
superior character of the Ludlow Valve 
above others that I have seen, the same 
will be chéerfully given. I think, how- 
ever, that the Valve proves for itself. 
“ JOSEPH MAYER, 
“Superintendent Water Works.’ 





“DAYTON, OHIO, June 27, 1870, 


. “Ihave to say that we find them al- 
ways in order—operating easily under 
all degrees of pressure, In a word 
they have given perfect satisfaction in every particular, 
. pte “GEORGE LEHMAN 
“Chairman Water Works Committee.’ 


“CANTON, OH10, June 27, 1870, 
‘We are now using and have been, since the commence- 
ment of our works, your valves, and they are proving en- 
tirely satisfactory. 








“ JoHN 8S. SHORB, 
“Superintendent Water Works.” 


“ PgoRIA WATER WORKS, July 1870, 
“With pleasure I can testify to their superiority. Their 
action has been perfect under all degrees of pressure, and 
have given perfect satisfaction. 
“S. A. KINSEY, Ex, Sup’t. 
“ JOHN J. STEIGER, Sup't.” 


** BROOKLYN Gas LigHT COMPANY. 


“T take great pleasure in saying that they give perfect sa- 
tisfaction—opening easily and quickly, and requiring no effort 
to start them ; even after they have been closed for months, 

“A, F. HAVENS, Engineer.” 


“ OFFICE OF PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS, 14th June, 1870. 
“Tam pleased to state that the lot of large Gas Valves 
bought from you (Hart & Buck), as agents of the Ludlow 
Se Co., ening grea me perfect satisfaction. —_ 
double gate water valve. ught for a 8 a 
works admirably. We want no better valves. ‘Tne tndicator 
on your valves is a great improvement over the old style. 
“THOos. R. BROWN, Engineer.” 





MITCHELL, VANCE & co., | 
Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS ! 


And Every Description of — 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt, Bronze and Marble Clocks, 
keepers, Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


- Salesroom, 579 BROADWAY, 
(Rear Entrance 140 Mercer Street,) 


YORK. 
Special 4 furnished for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
Public Halls, &eo, 


best Time- 
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NEW YORK 


FIRE BRICK AND CLAY 


Retort Works. 


G2” Established in 1845. ay 
(Branch works at Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 


B. KREISCHER & SON, 
OFFICE, 
58 Goerck Street, cor. Delancy, N. Y. 


GAS RETORTS, TILES & FIRE BRICK 
Of all shapes and sizes. 
FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 


Articles of every description made to order at the 
shortest notice. 


= 
== 


, 





B. KREISCHER & SON. 


WILSON & GARDNER, 


Works, Lockport, Westmoreland Co., Pa, 
Office, 96% Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, FIRE BRICK, 
TILE &C., 


From Clay, same species, and equal to best Bel- 
gian. 

Orders promptly filled. 

Improved working plans of Threes and Fives upon 
application. 


REFERENCES. 


Gas Works Northwest, West and South. 
287-1y 








== 


& 
Fire Brick Works and Offices 236 


PRICKAC 


LAY 








PHILIP NEUKUMET, 


(SUCCESSOR TO JOHN NEUKUMET), 


Manufacturer of Fire Bricks, Tiles, Gas and Sugar House Retorts. 


8@F Plans of Settings for Benches of Threes, Fives, and Sixes furnished, free of charge, upon application. 





MANHATTAN 
FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
Retort Works, 
MAURER & WEBER, 
(Of the late firm of B, Kreischer & Co.,) 
PROPRIETORS, 
Office and Works, 15th Street, Avenue C. 
Manufactures of 
FIRE BRICK AND TILES, 
Of all shapes and sizes. 
FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 
t#™ Articles of every description made to order at on 


notice, ( 
- MAURER. “ADAM WEBER. 
LACLEDE FIRE BRICK 
AND 


Clay Retort Works, 


Cheltenham, St. Louis Co., Mo. 


Laclede Fire Brick Manufactnring Co., 
Office, 901 Pine Street. Warehouse, 1007 N. Levee, St. Louis} 


BROOKLYN 


CLAY RETORT AND FIRE BRICK 


WORKS, 
Van Dyke Street, Brooklyn, N. Y¥- 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLAY RETORTS, FIRE BRICK, TILE, Ete. 


GEO, H. KITCHEN & CO., 
NEW PATENT 


Gas Apparatus, 
FOR COUNTRY RESIDENCES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
&C., FROM $300 UPWARDS. 

Every Description of Gas Fixtures. 


Gas FIXING IN ALL ITs BRANCHES. 
001_ BROADWAY New York. 











MURRAY & BAKER, 
Practical Builders, 


And Contractors for the Erection of 
Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE LATEST AND MOST 
IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 

TION, OF COAL GAS. 


Ga" WoRKS AT THE RAILWAY DEPOTS, 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 





We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, “The Im- 
mersed Multitubular,” and Atmospheric Condensers, Wet and 
Dry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single 
Gas Holders, Wrought [rén Trussed Roof for Iron or Slate, 
Wood and Iron Trays for Purifiers, Coke and Coal Carts, 
Wrought Iron Screening Shovels and Castings, and Wrought 
Work of every description for Gas-Works. 

As Mr. Murray is a Practical Draughtsman, we will furnish 
plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will wait 
personally upon parties contemplating the construction of 
new works, or the alteration or extension of old ones, 

The most satisfactory references can be given, if required, 
of the experience and commercial fairness which character- 
izes our dealings. 

We would respectfully invite Western men to call and see 
our patterns and works here. MURRAY & BAKER, 

198-ly Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





JERSEY OITY 
GAS METER WORKS. 


R. M. POTTER & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
CONSUMERS GAS METERS, WET AND DRY, 

Station Meters, Center Seals, Governors, 
PRESSURE REGISTERS, 

AND ALL KINDS OF PRESSURE GUAGES. 
Experimental Meters and Standard Test Gas wlders, 
¢@™ And all apparatus in use at the Gas Works 2g 

14 Morris St.. Jersey City, No Je (ly 





ATLANTIC DOCK 


fron & Machine Works, 


FERRIS, WOLCOTT AND DYKEMAN STREETS, 
South Brooklyn. 


HOY, KENNEDY & CO., AGENTS. 


Office 98 Liberty Street. P. O. Box 2,348 


HOY, KENNEDY & CO.. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


For the Erection or Extension of Gas Works. 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES. 
MANUFACTURERS of every kind of Gas Machinery, Retorts 
Bench Castings, Wrought Iron Work, Multitubular and Air 
Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Exhausters with 
every equipment complete for large or small Works, Gas- 
holders, Telescopic or Single; Iron Roof Frames with Cor- 
nice Gutters, covered with Corrugated Iron or Slate; Iron 
Doors and Iron Pivot Blind Windows; Coke Barrows, Fire 
Tools, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars and Screws, Stop Valves, Tar 
Valves for Regulating Dip in Hydraulic Mains, Pressure 
Governors for Street Mains, and Compensators for Exhaust- 


ers that are unrivalled for unvarying accuracy; Steam En- 
gines, Boilers, Etc., Etc. iced of 
Agents for G. W. Ep@r’s Process for ‘removing Carbon 


from Retorts. 
Post Office Box 2,348. Office 98 Liberty st., N. Y. 


(224-1y 





RILEY A. BRICK & CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 
“ALSO, 
GAS WORKS & MACHINERY CASTINGS 
OF EVERY DELCRIPTION, 
No. 89 White Street, New York. 





Rizr A, Bricx. Jas L. Rozzrtseu. 
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KEYSTONE IRON WORKS, 


2132 FILBERT STREET, Philadelphia, 
G. W. KRAFT, Proprietor, 


MANUFACTURES 


GASOMETERS. 


COAL CARS, PURIFYING 
BOXES, COKE BARROWS. 





Wrought fren Werk for Bridges, Buildings, Steam Boilers, Tanks, Stills, &c. 


Particular Attention paid to Alterations and Hepairs. 





‘SMNVEL WALVM 
‘SHO00U ASAOH LHOLAY 





——————————— 





PROVIDENCE 


Steam & Cas Pipe Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, 
BUILDERS OF 
Coal and Rosin Gas Works, 
FOR TOWNS AND MANUFACTORIES. 


Estimates furnished of the cost of Works, and cost to Manu- 
facture Gas in any Locality. 


Gasholders, 
Iron Truss Retort House Roofs, 
Water Tanks, 
Purifier Covers, 
Coke Barrows, 


Cast Iron Socket Pipe. 


Particular attention given to Enlarging and Re-building 
Gas Works. 

For Lighting Manufactories, our Rosin Gas Works have 
been successfully used for many years past. They require but 
a smali outlay, and afford a safe and economical light. 





FOR SALE AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES: 


EXHAUSTERS AND COMPENSATORS, 
IRON AND CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICK, CLAY AND TILE, 
ROMAN CEMENT AND ROSIN, 
STATION AND CONSUMERS’ METERS, 


REFER TO 


Manufacturers’ Gas Co., Fall River, Mass.; Youngstown 
dhio, Gas Co.; New Rochelle, N. Y., Gas Co.; Homer and 
Sortiand, N. Y. Gas Co.; Danbury, Conn., Gas Co.; North 
Bridgewater, Mass., Gas Co,; Cold Spring, N. Y., Gas Co., 
Rockville, Conn., Gas Co.; Taunton, Mass., Gas Co.; Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Gas Co. 

FREDERICK GRINNELL, President, J.C, HARTSHORN, Treas 
S. MILLETT THOMPSON, Secretary. 

Office and Manufactory, corner of Pine and Eddy Streets, 
Providence, Rhode Island, 

Office in Syracuse, N. Y., No. 1 Granger Block. 


HI. A. BRANCH, Agent. 
J. B. CHICHESTER, 
GAS AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER, 


No. 42 Pime Street, New York. 
(Office AMERICAN GaS-LIGHT JOURNAL.) 


J. B. CHICHESTER will give his personal attention to 
Building, Extending, or Repairing Works, having over twenty 
years practical experience. Or can be engaged as permanent 
Engineer and Superintendent, 

REFERENCE.—Henry P. M. Birkinbine, late Engineer Phila- 
delphia Water Department; R. H. Thomas, Pres’t Rye and 
Portchester Gas-Light Co.; Henry G. Nichols, Charles Arms, 





Smith & Ellis, 


IRON FOUNDRY & PIPE WORKS, 
Philadelphia. 


SEVERAL THOUSAND 3, 4 AND 6 
INCH CAST IRON GAS PIPES 
ON HAND, FOR IMMEDIATE DE- 
LIVERY. 


&S GAS WORKS CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
236 6m 


P. P. DEILY, J. FOWLER. 
DEILY & FOWLER, 
39 LAUREL STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
BUILDERS OF 


GAS WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS-HOLDERS, 


WROUGHT IRON ROOFS, ‘ 
CHARGING-SCOOPS, COAL WAGONS, 
COKE BARROWS, AND ALL WROUGHT 
WORK CQNNECTED WITH GAS-WORKS. 


Particular attention paid to the Extension of Works and 
Repairs to Gasholders, Purifiers, Etc.; also, Builders of 
Water Tanks, Oil Stills, Etc. 

rere TO 

M. H. Jones, Easton Gas Co., Penn. 
Franklin Woolman, Burlington Gas Co., N. J. 
O. W. Goodwin, Camden Gas Co., N. J. 
Benjamin Acton, Salem Gas Co,, N. J. 
D. H. Smith, Watkins Gas Co., Watkins, N. Y. 
W. F. Warner, Oswego Gas Co., N. Y. 
E. Wilcox, Joilet Gas Co., IIL 
Messrs. Woodbury, Walter & Potter, Kalamazoo Gas 

Co., Michigan. 
H. H. Fish, Utica Gas Co., N. Y. 
W. J.Ball, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


(TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY.) 
‘“‘A SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH GAS- 
LIGHTING,” 


900 pages, large 4to, profusely Wustrated. 














Tnis is the only compend of Gas-Lighting ever projected, 
and will be the standard work of reference among Compa- 
nies, Manufactures, Engineers, Patentees, and Scientific Men 
generally. 

Price $15, payable on delivery. 

It will be sold only by subscription, which should be ad- 
dressed to the compiler, JAMES R. SMEDBERG, Consulting 
Engineer S. F. Gas’Co., San Francisco, Cal., or Editors AMER- 


PATENTS. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CQ, Proprictors of thie 


AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL AND CHEMICAL RE- 
PERTORY, give their 


Attention to Patent Business, 


We have associated with us ies who have been directly 
connected with the Patent Office for many years, and have 
acquired an experience in Patent matters of over twenty 
ears 
We have also unusual facilities for obtai = Patents in the 
various European countries with 
Oral and wiitten opinions as to whether inven 
features of petenseine novelty, will be given upon 
written application, free af c 


We supply finished yt han od the best 


necessary the model also. A circular, con 
and other valuable information as to the be nary steps to 
be taken in obtaining Patents at home and abroad, will be fure 
nished by addressing 

CALLEND 


A. M. ER & CO., 
Solicitors of Patents, 42 Pine street. 
AMERIGAN GAS SCREENS. 


HE ATTENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND MAN- 
AGERS of Gas Works is called to the following, from a 


well known Superintendent of one of the most complete Gas 
Works in the country: 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, March 21, 1871. 
LUTHER Day, Esq., Agent, Etc. 
Dear Sir: The Trays manufactured by you for our West 
Station were put in use in September last, and have given 
perfect satisfaction, 
The frames are well put together, and I see no reason why 
they will not last fora long time. The very large amount of 
open space in these Trays gives the gasan easy passage, and 
brings it into contact with the lime much better than when 
the space is so contracted, as is the case in most of the other 
Trays in use, 
The pressure thrown upon the retorts by contracted passa- 
ges is very great, and were gauges used more frequently than 
they now are in many gas works, this fact of having open 
Trays would become more apparent to managers of gas works. 
The difference in pressure at this station in passing the gas 
through your purifiers, is two-tenths (2-10) inches, 
The amount of gas purified, per bushel of lime used to this 
date, is six th d five h d and fifty-six (6,556) cubic 
feet. Respectfully yours, 
JAMES H. ARMINGTON, Sup't. 
There are over sixty Gas Companies using our Screens, 
which are made of oak and rattan; are light, strong, and dur- 
able, and the most economical, for reasons set forth in the 
above letter. 
We have just had completed improved machinery, which 
will enable us to ensure a thorough made Screen, of even 
greater strength than heretofore. 
Orders solicited for immediate delivery, or in the Fall. 


Am. Gas Screen Manufacturing Co., 
Maverhill, Mass. 244-3m 


NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 
FODELLS’S 


be 
System of Bookkeeping 
FOR GAS COMPANIES, 
Price $5, which should be sent either in Check, P. O. Order, 
or Registered Letter, 
Blank Books, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 
tem, will be papatios to Gas Companies, by applying to W. P. 


FODELL, Philadelphia, or 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 
Office Gas-LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., N.Y. 


- SABBATON’S PATENT 
Coke and Coal 


SCREENING SHOVELS. 
MADE FROM BEST MAL- 
LEABLE IRON. 


FURNISHED WITH LONG OR D 
HANDLES. ; 


contain 
or 





a 














Perfect in their operation. Very 
Strong, and from their great durability 
vastly more economical than any sub- 
stitute, Refer to all the principal Gas 
Companies in the country, who ac- 
knowledge them as the,“ ne'plus ultra” 
of Coke Screening Shovels, 

Orders addressed only to 


0. R. BUTLER, 


Sole Agent, 
No. 96 Maiden Lane, N. Y, 











J, T. & W. H. Daly and George Davis, New York. 6-tf 





JOAN GaS-LiGHT JoURNAL, No, 42 Pine street, N. Y. 
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J. L. Cheesman, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Patent Conically and Diamond Slotted 
Solid Wood Trays. 






































The advantages of these Trays over those made of iron, are 
economy (they being over 200 per cent. cheaper than iron 
and will last twice as long), a greatly increased purifying 
surface, and a saving of time and labor in removing lime, as 
it does not adhere to the smooth surface of the Wood Trays, 
as is the case with the iron. The top cut represents the new 
diamond slotted or reversable Tray, a very superior improve- 
ment. JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 

151 and 153 Avenue C, New York. 





CHELTENHAM | 
Fire Brick and Clay 
Retort Works. 


EVENS & HOWARD, 
PROPRIETORS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

FIRE BRICK, 
CLAY RETORTS, 
GAS HOUSE TILE, 
BLAST FURNACE TILE, 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
SEWERAGE PIPE from 3 to 30 inch diameter, 
SUPERIOR DRY MILLED FIRE CLAY, ETC 
OFFICE, 100 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 


241-1y St. Louis, Mo. 


CRAHAMITE, 


OR 


RITCHIE MINERAL. 


This Asphalt, after the severest tests and comparisons has 
been adopted, and is largely used by the principa Gas-Light 
Companies, and will be furnished by the Company at rates 
far below its intrinsic value. Its yield is 15,000 cubic feet per 
ton of 32 Candle Gas, as repeatedly established by the Man- 
hattan Gas-Light Company and the Philadelphia City Gas 
Works, which is four times the value of ordinary Gas Coals. 

Our vein being near the Ohio River, affords facilities for 
Western transportation. One bushel Lime purifies 6000 feet. 
Coke 26 bushels per ton—‘“ very good,” Proportion usually 
required for enrichment, five per cent. 

The Ritchie Mineral Resin and Oil Co. 
7-6m Ne .27 South Charles Street, Baltimore. 


- Bird, Perkins & Job, 


IMPORTERS OF 








Pictou, 
Sydney, 
Lingan, 
Glace Bay, 
Caledonia, 
Newcastle and 
Westmoreland 


COAL, 
ALSO, 
Ince Hall and Red Bank House Cannel. 


Continental 





Works, 


Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 64 & 66 BROADWAY, (Room 33.) 


ENGINEER, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


! 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
j 


GAS-HOLDERS 


OF ANY MAGNITUDE, 


Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Retorts, Hydraulic Mains, 
and all other articles connected with the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas, furnished with despatch. Plans 
and Specifications prepared, and Proposals given 
for the necessary Plans for Lighting Cities, 
Towns, Mansfons, and Manufactories. 








B.S. BENSON & SON, 
No, 112 BROADWAY, N. Y,, ROOM 1. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, 


And Fittings for Gas & Water Mains, &c. 


All sizes from 8 to 80 inches, cast vertically, in lengths of 
123 feet. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK, 


FACULTY: 

F, A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President. 

T. EGLESTON, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 

FRANCIS L. VINTON, E.M., Mining Engineer. 

C. F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry. 

JOHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botany. * 

CHARLES A. JOY, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 

WILLIAM G, PECKyLL.D.,, Mechanics. 

JOHN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics. 

OGDEN N. ROOD, A.M., Physics. 

JOHN 8. NEWBERRY, M.D., Geology and Palaeontology. 
The plan of this School embraces a three years’ course for 

the degree of Engineer of Mines, or Bachelor of Philosophy. 
For admission, candidates for a degree must pass an ex- 

amination in arithmetic, algebra, geometry and plain trigo- 

nometry. Persons not candidates for degrees are admitted 


without examination, and may pursue any or all of the sub- 
jects taught. For further information and for catalogue, ap- 


ply to 
DR. C. F. CHANDLER, 
252-ly Dean of the Faculty. 


THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office, No. 52 8. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C. OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Seo’y. 

Cuas. W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build- 
ing, 111 Broadway. 

SINCLAIR & AGNEW, Agents, Alexandria, Va. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices, . 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 Ibs. of 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime wit hon 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
of coke of quality. 

It has been for many a very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 
the yee emg a ae litan, and New York Gas Light Com- 

ies of New York; the Brooklyn and Citizen’s Gas Light 
of N. Y.; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., and and Providence Gas Light Com- 








+» STANLEW’S 


HYDRAULIC GAS MAIN. 








WILLIAM TAYLOR & SONS, 


Columbian Iron Works, 


Nos. 11, iS and 15 Adams Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
CASTINGS, TRON BUILDINGS, STORE FRONTS, 
COLUMNS, GIRDERS AND BEAMS, 

ALSO, 


Gas Works Castings of all kinds. 


| Steam Engines, Mill Gearing, Hydraulic Presses for the manu_ 


facture of Linseed and Cotton Seed Oils, Sugar Mills, Single 
and Double Action Pumps, also Steam Pumps, Coal Oil Ma- 
chinery, High and Low Pressure Boilers, Tanks, Kettles, Soap 
Curbs, &c., 
MADE AND REPAIRED AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 

Wm. TAYLOR. JAMES A. TAYLOR. EDWIN 8. TAYLOR. 


Curley’s Improved Retort Setting and 
Independent Damper. 





Prevents the sudden Chilling Contraction, and early De- 
struction of the Retorts; more than doubles their durability, 
and maintains a high uniform heat. 

For particulars address THOMAS CURLEY, Wilmington 
Del., or C, E. Sanderson, 42 Pine street, N. Y., Room 18, 
258-tf 





Trini idad Bitumen. 4 


Brn TO BOGHEAD CANNEL FOR INCREASING 
the illuminating qualities of Gas, 


Nothing better or cheaper in the market. 
For particulars apply to 
New York and Trinidad Company, 
No, 21 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


P, 0. Box 966, 255-6m 


WILLIAM §$. CARR & CO., 
SUCCESSOR TO SAWYER & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Carr’s Patent Water Closets, 
URINAL VALVE, &c. 


Also Manufacturers and Dealers in PLUMBING MATERIAL- 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION Plumbers’ Brass Works 
Earthen Ware, Pumps, Iron Drain Pipes, Traps, 
and Sinks, Copper Bath Tubs 
Showers, &c., &c, 


MANUFACTORY, MOTTHAVEN. 
106, 108, and 110 Centre Street, cor. Franklin, 
NEW YORK. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List sent on application. 
, 152-176 





GEO, STACEY. HENRY RANSHAW. WM. STACEY 


GEO. STACEY & CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIO 


GAS-HOLDERS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Cast and Wrought Iron Work 
Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works, 





Foundry on MILL STREET ; Nos. 83, 35, 37 and 39. 

Office and Wrought Iron Works on RAMSAY STREET, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

REFERENCE. 

Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. Baton Rouge, La., Gas Co. 
| Indianopolis Gas Co. Saginaw, Mich., Gas Co. 
Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co. 
Covington, Ky., Gas Co. Peoria, Ill., Gas Co. 
Springfield, O., Gas Co. Quincy, Iil., Gas Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Gas Co. Champaign, Ills., Gas Co. 
Madison, Ind., Gas Co. Carlinville, Ill., Gas Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co. Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Co, 
Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co. 





, Providence, R. 1. 
Parhe best O 





39 INDIA WHaRP, Boston, 


Sr., N.Y, [248 


dry’ coals shipped, and the promptest attention 
given to orders, 224-1y. 


Burlington, Iowa, Gas Co. Vicksburg, Miss., Gas Co. 
| Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. Denver City, Cal, Gas Co, 
| R. T. Coverdale, Eng’r Cincinnati, and others. 
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¢ 
hus AMERICAN METER COMPANY ; 
if 
Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New-York. 
SAMUEL DOWN, Presipsnr. HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice-Presipenr. THOMAS J. EARLE, Srorzrary. { 
TrustEks : 
SAMUEL DOWN WILLIAM HOPPER, R. H. GRATZ, HENRY CARTWRIGHT, RICHARD MERRIFIELD. 


THOMAS ©. HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia. 





This Company is now prepared to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS AND 
REGISTERS, SERVICE i: METER COCKS, and all articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 
The combination of Mechanical and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy 


and excellence of Workmanship. Orders addressed 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


West Twenty-Second Street, New York. Arch and Twenty-Second Streets, Philadelphia. 321 Washington Street, Boston, will meet with prompt attention. 


BALTIMORE RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 


ee 


GHO. C. HICKS & CO. 


CLAY RETORTS FOR GAS WORKS AND | 
SUGAR REFINERIES. 


TILES AND BLOCKS OF ALL KINDS. 
FIRE BRICK. 


FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 
ALL KINDS OF FIRE CLAY MATERIALS} 
The Only XX Fire Brick. 


: 8a RETORTS OF THE VARIOUS SIZE 
KEPT ON HAND. 
























MARRIS &@ BROTHER, 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


PRAGTIGAL GAS WETBR MANVUPAGCTURERS, 


Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus ; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 20 years) and from our personal supervision of all 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, sabdere every respect dapetdondy 


Washington Harris, 











J. Wesley Harris, Wm. Wallace Goodwin. 


CAS PURIFICATION. 


St. John and Cartwright’s 
NEW IRON COMPOSITION 


Has purified, per bushel, on a single test, 10,000 feet of West- | _ This truly scientific invention received the premium at the 


State Fair at St. Louis, and is being introduced at the West 


i Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings. 
moreland Gas. With revivification lasts indefinitely. Sur-| nq also in the New England States, with great success. 

passes in POWER and ECONOMY all known materials. Saves | Certificates of its excellence and superiority from some of AND 

largely in FIRST COST, SPACE, LABOR, SUPERINTEND-| Our most scientific and influential men are voluntarily GAS AND WATER MAINS. 


given, and will be furnished upon application. 
All sizes from 8 to 30 inch cast vertically in 1234 feet lengths 





PREMIUM GAS STOVES, 


New, Cheap, Clean, Simple and Healthful. No oder, no 
Dirt, no Soot, no Ashes, no Coal Box, no Punch- 
ing and Renewing Fire. 


B.S. BENSON, 
[MANUFACTURER OF 


The Cambridge Gas Stove. 


ENCE, and all current expenses. Will purify easily sulphu- | ~ nese stoves may be seen in operation at No. 42 Pine street, 
rous gas, wholly unmanageable by lime. Takes out all the am-| Room 18, where information may be obtained. 


monia, Now Operating in the following Gas Works: Harlemf; 
New York (2ist street); Port Morris; Hunter’s Point; East F. 0. KETCHAM & CO. 
New York; Worcester, Lynn and Cambridge, Mass.; Lewis- , 
ton, Maine; St, Albans, Vt.; Pawtucket, R. I.; Meriden, Ct, | WHITE LUBRICATING, MACHINERY. PARA- 
and being introduced in many other places, ela FINE AND KEROSENE OILS ’ The Aubin Balanced 
bd > conte | Oe ninhte to — 5? ne omens, poet ’ 
+ er sufficie ¢ use for e 0 n = 
Caras of gas in thousands: uuder 006 Sie aban |Naphtha and Gasoline for Gas Ma-| VALVE WATER METER, 
50,000, $400; under 100,000, $500 ; $250 additional for each addi- chines, and Vapor Burners. (Used also for Oils and Liquors.) 


tional 50,000 per day. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Is now in use by man om water companies, because of 
, 


For further information and instructions, apply to : 
CAPT. S. PEPPER’S EXTRA SIGNAL OIL. =|‘: Low Paice, Simplict bility, Accuracy under any 


ST. JOHN & CARTWRIGHT 
2ist Street and Avenue A, New York Gas Wor! ressure, and, (a great advantage) because it with less 
runs 
head than any other meter used. 


tz” Immediate arrangements are urged, as the demand for 
Manufactured by H. Q, HAWLEY, Albany, N. Y. 





Office & Factory 52 East Monument St., 
BALTIMORE, MD, 





the pre composition is increasing so rapidly that delayg| Office, 105 Maiden Lane; Factory, Furman 8t,, Brooklyn. 
ir supply may occur. F. 0. Keronam fi-ly) jGzo. N. Waerox. 
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R. D. WOOD & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPES, 
Matthews Patent Hydrants, 


Lamp Posts. Etc. 





For the accommodation of parties who mayjwant small lots 
Pipe for immediate delivery, we have established a yard in 
New York City. 

We have on hand here several thousand feet of small Pipe, 
from whieh we can ship orders readily to any part of the 
country. 

H. G. H. TARR, Selling Agent, 
No. 173 Broadway, New York, 
SECOND FLOOR, 


BLANCHARD & ARNOLD, 
Excelsior Car Wheel Works, 


Cor. Fourth and Fowler Sts., Milwaukee. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Gas Apparatus, 
Bench Castings, 


Air and Immersed Tu- 
bular Condensers, 


~Improved Dry Scrub- 
bers, 


Purifiers with Imp’d 
Dry Centre Valves, 


and every description of apparatus 
necessary for large or small Gas 
Works. 

The designs for our apparatus are 
furnished by JAMES H. WALKER, 
Engineer and Superintendent Mil- 
waukee Gas Works, who can be 
consulted on all matters relating to 
the working, erection of new, or ex- 
tension of old works. 

Parties employing us will find 
their orders promptly attended to, 
and satisfaction guaranteed in all 
eases, 

The best references given on these 
points. . %244-6m 


S. FULTON & CO., 
PLYMOUTH IRON WORKS, 
CONSHOCKEN, PA., 
Manufacturers of 


PIG IRON & CAST IRON GAS & WATER 
PIPES 


$-tf 











Also, Heay and Light Castings of every description. 
412 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMUEL FULTON, THEO, TREWENDT 
AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE & ARTS, 


Founpep sy Pror. Smurman im 1818, 
And now numbering 100 volumes, in two Series of 50 vols. each. 





Editors and Proprietors: Profs. Silliman and Dana. 

Associate Editors: Profs, Gray and Gibbs of Cambridge, and 
Newton, Johnson, Brush and Verrill of Yale. 

Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Mineralogy, Natu- 
ral History, Astronomy, Meteorology, ete. 

A Third Series in MONTHLY numbers, making two vol- 


umes a year of about 450 pages each, from January, 1871. 
Subscription $6.00 a year, or 50 cents a number, 
Adare mne HO EMA Se BARA 
— New Haven, bt. 


DENNIS LONG & CO., 
Union Pipe’ Works, 


Louisville Pipe Foundry, 
AND 
Union Foundry and Machine Shops, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





MANUFACTURE 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe, 
All Pipe cast vertically in dry sand. 


2 inch Pipes in 8 feet lengths. 3 inch to 60 inch cast in 12 
feet lengths. 

RETORTS AND MOUTH PIECES, LAMP POSTS, CON- 
DENSING PIPE, HYDRAULIC MAINS, PURI- 
FIERS, DRIPS, ELBOWS, T’S, CROSSES, 
SLEEVES, VALVES, &c., &c. 


GAS-HOLDERS. 


And every description of work necessary for Gas or Water 
Companies. 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 


AND PIPE WORKS. 


OFFICE AND WORKS—CARROLL, PIKE, SMALLMAN 
AND WILKINS STREETS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


wmM. SMITH, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WATER PIPE, 
BRANCHES, CONNECTIONS, T’s, ELBOWS, and 
all CASTINGS USED AT GAS AND 
WATER WORKS, 

We offer special inducements to parties wishing to pur- 
chase. My Pipe is Smooth, regular in weights, and cast ver- 
tically. 

N. B.—Pipe from 8-inch and upwards, cast in 12-ft. lengths, 

&#@"SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST._ag 


JESSE W STARR & SONS, 


Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATUS FOR GAS 
WORKS, 


WROUGHT IRON ROOF FRAMES, 


For Retort and other houses. Retorts and all castings re- 
quired for setting them in the latest and most improved 
model. WASHERS, CONDENSERS, UBBERS and EXHAUSTERS, 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure. PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying capacity. 


Wrought Iron Lime Sieves, 
for Purifiers. Station Meters of all sizes, 
GAS HOLDERS, 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE, 
With cast iron guide and suspension frames. GAS GOV- 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 1% to 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER orGAS. Street Main con- 
nections, such a8 BRANCHES, BENDS, DRIPS, SIEVES, etc. 


STOP VALVES, from 8 to 30 inches, for both Water and 
Gas. 








WROUGHT IRON WORK, 


All the Smith and Sheet Iron work required in and about 
Gas Works. 226-tf 
Jesse W. STARR. BENJ.A.STARR.  BENJ. F. ARCHER. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 

Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston. 
7 in ypeeery ~ gale West Virginia. 

yharves Locust Poin 
Company’s Office, 29 South ‘ion, Baltimore. 
mo | consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light meee, 
N. J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 


Com 
204-ly 





, Maine. 
“Ss Reference to them is requested, 








OREGON IRON FOUNDRY. 


738, 740 742 & 744 Greenwich Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Castings for Gas Works 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
INCLUDING 
PURIFIERS, EXHAUSTERS, 
COMPENSATORS, 
SELF-ACTING VALVES 
BRANCHES, BENDS, &e. 
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FLOYD’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE MAIN, 
FOR BENCHES OF 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6 RETORTS. 


By the removal of the front plate only the Main can 
adopted to Settings of any number of Retorts desired. Th 
Patent Main can be applied to the ordinary D shaped Main 
It offers great facilities for cleaning, and is not liable 
stoppage. 

FLOYD’S PATENT 


Malleable Iron Retort Lid. 
SABATTON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 


REFERS TO—J. A. Sabatton, Esq., Engineer Manhattan Gas 
Co.—Col. A. J. White, Metropolitan Gas Co.—C. C. Mowten, 
Engineer New York Gas Light Co.—J. Mowten Saunders, En- 
gineer Baltimore Gas Co.+John T. Harrison, Engineer Sa- 
vannah Gas Co, 


236) HERRING & FLOYD, Proprietors 
SILAS C, HERRING. JAMES R. FLOYD. 


—,séBPDAVIS’S 
PATENT PRESSURE RECORDER, 


FOR STEAM, GAS, AIR OR WATER. 


The only Instrument that gives a continuous Steam Written 
record of the Pressure and the Time of all variations in Pres- 
sure, in Steam Boilers, etc, 

Send for Circulars to CHARLES G. WILLING, Manufac- 
turer, 88 John street, New York, or D. P. DAVIS, 44 Court- 
landt street, New York. 245-3ra 


C. GEFRORER. JOHN R. MANDERFIELD, JR, 


GEFRORER & MANDERFIELD, 


Manufacturer of 


GAS-BURNERS, 
GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS, 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS. ETC., 
No. 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN REELING, 
GAS ENGINEER, 


Offers his service to Gas Companies, having had great experi- 
ence in Europe, in all matters connected with the profession. 
Special attention given to Retort setting. 
The highest reference given, Address 42 Pine street, N. Y 
office of this Journal, 
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MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 
PASCAL IRON WORKS, 


Corner Fifth and Tasker Stzeets, Philadelphia, and No. 15 Gold Street, New York. 
Established 1821, 


STEPHEN MORRIS, THOMAS T. TASKER, Jz., STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


FOR GAS WORKS MACHINERY, ADDRESS CORNER FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturers and Builders of Gas Works, &c., of all Descriptions, of the Most Approved Plans, 


WROUGHT IRON ROOF FRAMES .—For Slate, or Corrugated Iron Coverings, with Cast Iron Cornice Gutter. Iron 
Doors and Frames, Wrought Iron Pivot Blinds, Windows and all kinds of Uastings and Smith Work for Buildings. 


BENCH CASTINGS.—Retorts, and all Castings and Wrought Iron Work required for Setting them on the Latest Plan. 
Tar Gates, Wrought Iron Stand Pipes, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars, Coal and Coke Wagons, and Stokers’ Tools. 


EXHAUSTERS,.—Exhausters and Compensators, By-Passes to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 Oubic feet of Gas per hour, with 
Engines, Governors, Pressure and Vacuum Guages. 


SCRUSBERS — Single or Multitubular Scrubbers, with Self-Acting Pumps for Ammonia Water. 
WASHERS.— Cataract and Single and Multitubular Spray Washers. 
CONDENSERS.—Single and Multitubular Air and Water Condensers. 


PURIFIERS.—For Purifying from 1,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet capacity daily, with either wet or dry Lime, or Oxide of 
Iron, and with either Ash Rivetted or Wrought or Cast Iron Lime Sieves. 


CARRIAGES.—Movable Lifting Carriages for Purifiers, arranged either for Floor or Overhead use. 
METERS,.—Square and Round Meters of any capacity. 
GAS HOLDERS.—Single Lift and Telescopic Gasholders, with Cast or Wrought Iron Suspension Frames. 


GAS GOVERNORS.—Station Governors, with Regulating and Indicating Columns for Inlet and Outlet Pipes, also Dry 
Governors with Flexible Diaphragms for Underground Pipes. 


STOP VALVES.—Double Faced Stop Valves for Gas or Water, from three inches to forty-eight inches diameter. These 
Valves are proved on both sides, with a heavy Water Pressure, Flange and Bell Pipes, Fittings and Drips of all de- 
—_ Steam Boilers and Hot Water Apparatus for Heating Building, and Gas Holder Tanks. Lamp Posts and 

anterns. 

Best quality American Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes Wrought Iron Tubes from one-eighth of an inch to ten inches diam., 
with all kinds of Fittings, Valves and Cocks, Gas and Steam Fitters’ Tools, and all articles connected with the manu- 
facture of Gas, Steam or Water. 

Sole Manufacturers of P. Munzinczr’s Patent Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Adjustable Hydraulic Main Stand, Wooden Lime 
Trays, Stand and Straddle Pipes, and Multitubular Water Condenser. 


Mz. P. MUNZINGER, Gas Engineer, has been connected with our Establishment as Engineer and Designer, and in 
charge of the Gas Works Department for the past fifteen years. : 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished, for Lighting up Towns, Cities, Factories, and Public Buildings, ete., ete., 








with Gas from Coal, Rosin, or Wood. 

We would refer to the Gas Machinery erected by us, and in operation, at the following places: 
Philadelphia, Pa. Metropolitan Works, N. Y. City. Detroit, Mich. 
Williamsport, Pa. Binghamton, N. Y. La Porte, Ind. 
Altoona, Pa. Rome, N. Y. Lawrence, Kansas, 
Willkes Barre, Pa. Utica, N. Y. Salem, Oregon. 
arc vorc ts Pa Port Jervis, N. Y. Port-au-Prince, Cal. 
Erie Pe Elmira, N. Y. San Jose, Cal. 
Hanover, Pa. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Stockton, Cal. 
Easton, Pa. Flat Bush, N. Y. Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet. 
enn oe te Westchester Co., N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
McKeesport, Pa. Batavia, N. Y. Hagerstown, Md. , 
Allentown, Pa. Fredonia, N. Y. ‘ Peoples Works, Baltimore, Md, 
Lebanon, Pa. Columbus, Ohio. Elkton, Md. 
seen, EX Mansfield, Ohio. Milledgeville, Ga, 
rodeos ity N J. People’s Works, Cleveland, Ohio. Augusta, Ga. 
New Brunswick, N. J. Newark, Ohio. New Orleans, La, 
Salem, N. J. Salem, Ohio. Shreveport, La. 
Newark, N. J. Wooster, Ohio. Louisiana Ice Manufacturing Co. 
Freehold, N. J. People’s Works, Chicago, Ill. Nashville, Tenn. 
Englewood. N. J. Chicago Gas-Light and Coke Co., IIL Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Jersey City. N. J. Jacksonville, Ill. Jackson, Miss. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Peoria, Ill. Houston, Texas, 
Camden, N. J. National Asylum for Discharged Volunteer * Galveston, Texas. 
Flemington, N. J. Soldiers, Milwaukee, Wis. And a number of others. 





8 See pagq for Index to Advertise™en ta. 
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